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a In Praise of Magical 


Creatures 


he first issue of the new year always has the same magical promise 
of a new calendar, fresh off the press. We all have certain hopes and 
dreams tied to the arrival of a new annual cycle, some of which will 
be realized and others that will be sadly forgotten or fail to materialize. | guess we feel 
the same way about the animated projects that are slated to be 
released or streamed in 2024. Many of them have the potential 
to brighten our entertainment landscape and leave lasting 
impressions, while others will fail to deliver that certain magic 
we often expect from our best animated films and TV shows. 

Our cover story this month is none other than Hayao Miyazaki’s 
record-breaking new movie The Boy and the Heron, which was able 
to surpass even our highest expectations. | remember last year, 
when we were putting together our list of 2023’s big animated 
movies, nobody knew much about this brilliant movie, except for 
a few lines about the book (How Do You Live?) which gave the film 
its Japanese title. Looking back at the movies that entertained 
and dazzled us over the last year, Miyazaki’s latest masterpiece 
is quite different from all the other titles that played in theaters. 
As many have already pointed out, this would be the perfect year 
for the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences to make 
up for all the years it has treated animation as “child’s play’ by 
nominating The Boy and the Heron not only in the animation category, but also for Best Picture 
of the year, with all the live-action contenders. 

While January is a quiet month for new feature releases, we have the good fortune of 
checking out two new adult animated shows on Prime Video and Peacock in the weeks ahead. 
Make sure you read our interview with the brilliant and super-talented Vivienne Medrano and 
find out how she made her animation dreams come true by sticking with her original vision 
for the eagerly anticipated Hazbin Hotel. We also introduce you to the very cool stop-motion 
world of In The Know, the hilarious new offering from Mike Judge and Zach Woods, animated 
by the talented puppet masters at ShadowMachine in Portland. The fact that the show centers 
on the “third-most-popular NPR host” who is lovingly called “a well-meaning nimrod” by the 
creators themselves makes us want to tune in to this regular misadventures. 

This issue also features our year-end In Memoriam feature, which attempts to capture 
the amazing contributions of the men and women who make animation and VFX such a 
fascinating and collaborative world. We hope you look at these pages carefully and remember 
the names and faces of the hard-working and gifted people who gave so much of themselves 
to bring our favorite animated shorts, TV shows and movies to Life. 

We hope 2024 is a great year for all of you, our Loyal readers. We know the world out there 
can Let us down from time to time, but it can also serve as inspiration for geniuses like Hayao 
Miyazaki, who give us the gift of hope and take us to magical destinations again and again 
through the years. 
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Ramin Zahed 
Editor in Chief 
ramin@animationmagazine.net 
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mainstream, but I think it is rotten. This idea 
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6 Superpowered human hunters trawl the 1 5 The 75th Emmy Awards will crown 1 8 Feline reincarnation comedy 10 


dungeons of another world in Solo Leveling, the winners of the prime time animation, Lives, starring Mo Gilligan, is one of the films 
a new manhwa adaptation streaming on voice-over and VFX categories at long last premiering at the 10-day Sundance Film 
Crunchyroll. (nominees were announced in July), live on Festival. [festival.sundance.org] 


FOX. [theemmys.tv] 
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The Seth MacFarlane content to miss 
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prequel series based on his hit movies. Institute’s 

Oscar nominations voting opens today; Animation 

get your ballots in by Jan. 16! First festival, 
presenting 
six days of 


1 2 Speaking of 


Oscars, the award- 
winning film Soul 
kicks off Disney- 
Pixar’s theatrical 
re-releases for its 
straight-to-digital 
movies, to be 
followed by Luca and paper 
Turning Re d. 1M THEATERS NATIONWIDE 


1 3 The original 


Cartoon Network movie 
Craig Before the Creek 
makes its broadcast 
debut! 

Tune in to FXX 

tonight for an edited 
presentation of the 
Creative Arts Emmy Awards, featuring the 
juried animation achievement honors. 


made-in-France (and Quebec!) 
films and special programs. 
[fiaf.org] 
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a lot easier with Animation Magazine’s 
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Download our 2024 calendar, filled with 
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Spider-Man: Across the Spider- 
Verse - The Official Movie 
Special 

This lavish, 96-page behind-the- 
scenes guide to Sony 
Pictures Animation’s 
critically acclaimed 
Marvel sequel is 
packed with mind- 

* bending artwork 
SPIDERS illustrating the 
multiverse and its 
many Spider-denizens. The stunning 
visuals are accompanied by interviews 
with producers/writers Phil Lord 
and Chris Miller; directors Joaquim 
Dos Santos, Kemp Powers and Justin 
K. Thompson; production designer 
Patrick O’Keefe; VFX supe Mike Lasker; 
head of character animation Alan 
Hawkins; voice stars Shameik Moore 
and Hailee Steinfeld; and more! [Titan 


Ernest & Celestine: A Trip to Gibberitia 

Bonus features: Making Of « Interview with the Directors 
¢ Interview with the Cast ¢ Interview with Producer Didier 
Brunner ¢ How to Draw Ernest & Celestine « Trailers 
[Shout! | $27 BD | Jan. 16] 


The Tunnel to Summer, the Exit of 
Goodbyes 
[Sentai | $35 BD | Jan. 9] 


Justice League: Crisis on Infinite 
Earths - Part One 
- wm Bonus features: Crisis Prime(r) filmmaker 
fakes The Selfless Speedster focus on The Flash « “Silent 
Treatment” clip from Part Two (Digital only) 
[Warner | $20 D, $30 BD, $48 LE 4K | Jan. 9] 


Code Geass - Collector’s Edition 
Crunchyroll exclusive Blu-ray box set. On-disc bonus 
features: Picture Drama Episode * Stage Audio 
Commentary ¢ Voice Actor Interviews « Textless 
Opening/Closing Song * Audio Commentaries and 


| $20 | Jan. 9] 
a@ more. Collector items: Replica Chess Set ¢ Lancelot 

500 Years Later: An Oral my = Key USB « Silver Geass Symbols Necklace « Certificate 
History of Final Fantasy VII :' of Authenticity * Six-month free Crunchyroll premium 
Polygen editor Math Feone takes Us subscription for new members or $60 Crunchyroll Store discount for 
on a deep dive into the creation of existing subscribers 
this iconic PlayStation title, narrated [Crunchyroll | $550] 

00 Years by more than 

Sepa 30 interviewees Benny's Bathtub 
sali Ngiie Tr Bonus features: Three restored episodes of Circleen « 
ap insights ite Interview with author/co-director Jannik Hastrup * Two 
History of  "ecollections. This audio commentary tracks Essay by film historian Steve 
F eat ane hardcover, featuring Ryfle 
~— a foreword by [Deaf Crocodile | $35 BD] 


= Final Fantasy 


creator Hironobu Skaguchi and design 


by Rachel Dalton, is an extended Pat "3 Bonus features: Promos & Teasers « Textless 
adaptation of the 27,000-word history : W Opening & Closing Songs 

published online, with eight new WA [Crunchyroll | $40 BD] 

standalone interviews and 50 color NN Ay) 

illustrations. [Thames & Hudson | $40 < j* ‘ Tsurune: The Movie -The First Shot- 
| Jan. 16] PERN [image Ent.| $19 BD | Jan. 9] 


EYE: YONEYAMA MAI 
The first collection 

of original works by 

the fan-favorite artist, 
who has contributed 

to anime hits like 
Promare and Cyberpunk: 
Edgerunners. 

[PIE International | $55] 


Welcome to the Aardman Reality! 

Fans of the Oscar-winning Bristol claymation duo Wallace & Gromit can 
now tap into the VR Adventure The Grand Getaway — in which our addled 
inventor and his hapless pup end up on Mars en route to their golfing 
retreat — and AR game Jamtastic — a gleefully messy shooting gallery 
that transforms any room into Wallace’s breakfast nook. Both titles are 
available as a package for Meta Quest headsets. [Quest Store | $13] 
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iinet 


Remembering the Animation 
& VFX Greats We Lost Last Year 


ver the past 12 months, we lost many talented, brilliant women and men who devoted their lives to creating 

animated and VFX-driven projects through the years. We honor their memory, celebrate their accomplishments 

and are forever indebted to them for making our animated universe a better place. 

We are very grateful to the amazing Tom Sito and Yvette Kaplan for producing the Afternoon of Remembrance 

every year to celebrate the beloved animation stars who left us. This year’s Animation Guild event will be held 
on Saturday, February 24 at noon PST. It will be a hybrid event, with some participating at the Animation Guild Hall in 
Burbank and some via Zoom. (For more info, visit animationguild.org/events.) 


Frank Agrama. Founder and chairman of Harmony Gold, 
which produced and distributed the 

popular Robotech movies and Shaka Zulu, the most 
successful first-run syndicated miniseries in TV history. 
Agrama grew up as a child actor in Egypt before 
producing features in Lebanon and founding the Film 
Association of Rome in Italy. Among HG's other 
successful titles in the 1980s were Around the World in 
80 Days and Dragon Ball. He also wrote and produced 
the 2006 movie Robotech: The Shadow Chronicles. Died 
April 25, age 93. 

Per Ahlin. Swedish self-taught animator, illustrator 
and director who was behind Sweden's first largely 
animated feature, / huvet pd en gammal gubbe (Out of 
an Old Man’s Head). The film was written by the 
comedy duo Hasse & Tage, with whom Ahlin often 
collaborated. Credits include Dunderklumpen!, the 
Nordic holiday classic Christopher's Christmas Mission, 
the series Alfons Aberg, the Shakespeare-inspired The 
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Journey to Melonia and the feature Hundhotellet (The 
Dog Hotel). Died May 1, age 91. 

Craig Armstrong. Prolific animator known for his work 
on 1978's The Lord of the Rings, Batman: The Animated 
Series, Rocko’s Modern Life, The Simpsons, The Wild 
Thornberrys, Rugrats, Family Guy, Clifford's Really Big 
Movie and more. He was a storyboard artist on 
FernGully: The Last Rainforest, Tiny Toon Adventures and 
King of the Hill,on which he also served as assistant 
director. Died Aug. 15, age 70. 

Ted Bastien. Canadian Screen Award-winning director 
on Guru Studio/Spin Master’s PAW Patrol and several of 
the hit franchise’s animated specials. He also lent his 
skills as a director, storyboard artist and designer to 
many beloved animated classics and cult favorites 
including Babar, The Magic School Bus, Little Bear, Jacob 
Two-Two, Braceface, Handy Manny, Mike the 

Knight and Clone High. Died March 21, age 60. 

Edward Bleier. Longtime television executive at ABC 


and Warner Bros. responsible for bringing Looney 
Tunes to TV, repackaging the vintage cartoons for 
Saturday morning TV and eventually overseeing some 
100 variations of Looney Tunes programming on 10 
different networks. As president of Warner Bros. 
Animation, he collaborated with Steven Spielberg on 
three series: Tiny Toon Adventures, Animaniacs and 
Pinky and the Brain. A key figure in the creation of the 
cable industry, helping develop networks including 
Nickelodeon and MTV. Died Oct. 17, age 94. 

Todd Brian. Animation executive and writer who was 
the director of development, animation, for Canada- 
based kids and family powerhouse WildBrain. Brian’s 
credits include serving as production executive on 
the animated series Esme & Roy and the award- 
winning short The Most Magnificent Thing, and as a 
writer on shows including Captain Flamingo, Jimmy 
Two-Shoes, Caillou and My Big Big Friend. Died Dec. 
28, 2022, age 59. 
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David Braden. A Xerox processor, scan checker 
and 2D animation processor who worked at 
Disney Feature Animation and Filmation. 
Mulan, Fantasia 2000 and Lilo & Stitch are 
among his credits. Died Jan. 16, age 61. 
Ernesto Brieno. Brieno worked as an in- 
betweener and breakdown artist at Disney and 
DreamWorks Animation. Among his credits are 
Hercules, Tarzan, Fantasia 2000 and Spirit: 
Stallion of the Cimarron. Died May 22, age 57. 
Susan Burke. An animation checker and 
painter who worked at Warner Bros., Disney, 
Film Roman, Hanna-Barbara, Cool World and 
Bento Box. Her movie credits include The Little 
Mermaid and The Princess and the Frog, while 
TV credits range from Teen Titans to Johnny 
Test. Died Jan. 11, age 67. 

Paul Bush. British experimental film director 
and animator known for using innovative 
techniques including object replacement 
animation. His works include The Cow’s 
Drama, His Comedy, Rumour of True 

Things, Furniture Poetry and While Darwin 
Sleeps... In his 1998 film, The Albatross, he 
scratched each frame directly into the surface 
of the filmstock over live action to create an 
animated sequence with the look of engraved 
wood. He taught filmmaking and lectured at 
several art and film courses around the world, 
and taught visual arts at his alma mater, 
Goldsmiths. In 1996, he formed his own 
company, Ancient Mariner Productions. Died 
Aug. 17, age 67. 

John “Rich” Chidlaw. Underground comic and 
storyboard artist who worked at studios 
including Disney, Nickelodeon, Fox and 
Cartoon Network. As a storyboard artist, he 
worked on dozens of projects, including He- 
Man and the Masters of the Universe, A.L.F., 
Darkwing Duck, Gargoyles, the Disney TV series 
of Aladdin, 101 Dalmatians, Hercules and many 
more. He was storyboard designer for series 
including The Berenstain Bears, The New 
Adventures of Winnie the Pooh and DuckTales. 
Died Oct. 3, age 72. 

Roger Chouinard. Co-founder of successful 
commercial animation studio Duck Soup 
Productions, where he designed and directed 
many award-winning TV commercials. Duck 
Soup’s clients included global brands like 
Levi's, Nestle, Kellogg's, Verizon and the U.S. 
Olympic Committee. Died March 24, age 81. 
Rolly Crump. One of Disney's top designers 
during the creation of Disneyland who lent his 
artistic flair to classic attractions. He first 
joined the studio in 1952 as an in-betweener 
and later animator on Peter Pan, Lady and the 
Tramp and Sleeping Beauty. By 1959, he was 
brought into the show design department at 
WED Enterprises (now Walt Disney 
Imagineering), where he shone as a key 
designer on the Enchanted Tiki Room, Haunted 
Mansion, Adventureland Bazaar, the mod 1967 
update to Tomorrowland and it’s a small world 
(he came up with the ride’s famous cartoon 
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clockface). He was inducted as a Disney 
Legend in 2004. Died March 12, age 93. 
Sukhdev Dail. Originally from India, Sukhdev 
was invited to the U.S. to work on Scooby-Doo. 
He worked as an animation timer and layout 
artist at Hanna-Barbera, Universal Cartoon 
Studios, and Warner Bros. on shows such as 
Super Friends, Rugrats and Rocket Power. He 
also exhibited extensively with his paintings 
and sculptures. Died August 7, age 81. 

Bill Dennis. A dedicated animation executive 
for major studios who helped lay the 
foundations of the animation industry in India. 
As Disney VP of feature animation, he put 
together talent and resources for iconic 
Renaissance movies such as The Little 
Mermaid, Beauty and the Beast, Aladdin and The 
Lion King. He also held a post with Hanna- 
Barbera, running the Fil-Cartoons studio in 
Manila. In 1999, Dennis set up the Toonz 
studio in Trivandrum with G.A. Menon. Under 
his leadership as CEO, the studio created the 
award-winning series The Adventures of Tenali 
Raman. Died Jan. 22, age 80. 

Alan Dewhurst. Passion Pictures co-founder 
and producer of the Oscar-winning and BAFTA- 
nominated short Peter & the Wolf. He started in 
the industry working for animator Richard 
Williams in Soho. He and Andrew Ruhemann 
co-founded Passion, which grew into a three- 
time Academy Award-winning, full-service 
global animation, documentary and 
commercial production company. He left the 
company in 1998 to focus on narrative 
animation. Other credits include Who Framed 
Roger Rabbit, The Most Beautiful Man in the 
World and Iconicles. Died May 20, age 63. 

lan Emes. British film director, animator, artist, 
writer and pioneer of experimental film 
techniques, famous for his work with Pink 
Floyd, Mike Oldfield and Paul & Linda 
McCartney. His first musical animated short, 
French Windows, set to Pink Floyd's “One of 
These Days; was discovered by the band’s 
keyboard player, Rick Wright. The band 
commissioned him to work on animated 
sequences for The Dark Side of the Moon live Dail 
show. His “Time” sequence, filled with flying 
clocks, has been seen by millions around the 
world. He won three BAFTAS and was 
nominated for an Oscar for his live-action 
work. Died July 16, age 73. 

Don Ernst. A film, sound and music editor and 
producer who worked on many hits over more 
than 50 years. He cut his teeth in live-action 
TV in the mid-1950s and went on to win two Dennis 
Emmy Awards for his sound editing work. His 
earliest work in animation was with the auteur 
New York director Ralph Bakshi, working on his 
Heavy Traffic, Coonskin, Hey Good Lookin; the 
fantasy epic Wizards and animated adaptation 
of Tolkien's Lord of the Rings. He eventually 
began working on Disney shorts and served as 
co-producer on Aladdin and as a producer on 
Fantasia 2000, as well as on Disney's English- 
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language dub of Miyazaki’s Oscar- 

winning Spirited Away. Died April 9, age 89. 

lan Falconer. Caldecott Honor-winning creator 
of the bestselling Olivia children’s book series, 
which was adapted into a 3D CG series on Nick 
Jr.in 2009. The Brown Bag Films-animated 
show earned a Parents’ Choice Award. Before 
Olivia, he was known for his 30 clever cover 
illustrations for The New Yorker and for creating 
costumes for theater productions around the 
world with David Hockney in the 1990s. Died 
March 7, age 63. 

Cam Ford. Australian animation legend whose 
career spanned over 50 years. He worked on 
the Beatles’ film Yellow Submarine, drawing the 
iconic Blue Meanies and Glove; Hanna-Barbera 
cartoons; and Australia’s first-ever animated 
feature, Marco Polo Junior Versus the Red Dragon. 
In 1975, Ford founded his own studio, 
Cinemagic Animated Films, which churned out 
hundreds of TV commercials, as well as 
narrative projects. Died Nov. 27, age 87. 

Gerry Fournier. Storyboard artist, illustrator and 
caricaturist who worked for Atomic Cartoons 
Inc., Guru Studio, ToonBox Entertainment, 9 
Story Media Group, Slaphappy Cartoons, Little 
Tugboat Productions, Pipeline Studios, Yowza 
and Cookie Jar Entertainment. His credits 
include Beetlejuice: The Animated Series, Eek! the 
Cat, Tales From the Far Side, The Wacky World of 
Tex Avery, Max & Ruby, My Gym Partner’s a 
Monkey, Spaceballs: The Animated Series and Ed, 
Edd n Eddy. Died Aug. 14. 

Randy Fullmer. Disney animator and producer 
who worked his way up over 18 years at the 
studio from effects animator on Oliver & 
Company and The Little Mermaid, to effects 
supervisor on The Rescuers Down Under and 
Beauty and the Beast, to artistic coordinator on 
The Lion King and The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame, and finally to producer on The Emperor's 
New Groove and the studio's first completely 
CG-animated feature, Chicken Little. Fullmer 
launched his career as an independent, 
producing educational films, commercials, 
Sesame Street segments and Saturday 
morning cartoons before going to work for 
Don Bluth Studios, Apogee and Filmation. 
Died July 10, age 73. 

Johnny Hardwick. Comedian, voice actor, 
writer and producer best known for playing 
the lovable crackpot Dale Gribble on King of 
the Hill for the show's entire run, appearing 
in 257 of its 258 episodes over the course of 
13 years. After Greg Daniels and Mike Judge 
discovered him during a set at Los Angeles’ 
Laugh Factory, Hardwick went on to write 20 
episodes of the two-time Emmy-winning 
sitcom and also served as a producer, 
supervising producer and consulting 
producer for the series. Died Aug. 8, age 64. 
Vahe Haytaian. A technical director who 
worked for Bento Box and Walt Disney TVA. 
His many credits include Jake and the 
Neverland Pirates, Big Hero 6: The Series, 
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Amphibia, The Owl House, The Ghost and Molly 
McGee, Bob's Burgers, Central Park and The 
Great North. Died April 27, age 40. 

Al Jaffee. Award-winning MAD cartoonist and 
Fold-In inventor known to generations for his 
clever creations. He began his career in the 
early’40s as an artist working for several 
comics publications, including Marvel Comics 
precursors Timely Comics and Atlas Comics. He 
made his MAD magazine debut in 1955. In 
addition to innovating the Fold-In cover in 
1964, Jaffee also notably created Snappy 
Answers to Stupid Questions. He was officially 
declared to have had “the longest career as a 
comics artist” (73 years, three months) 

by Guinness World Records in 2016, well before 
he retired at age 99. Died April 10, age 102. 
Gregory Joackim. Worked as a writer at Warner 
Bros. Animation, Paramount Pictures and 
Cartoon Network. His credits include Looney 
Tunes: Reality Check and Looney Tunes: Stranger 
than Fiction. Died Feb. 4, age 52. 

William “Bike” Kinzle. Worked as a color 
designer at Film Roman and Fox Animation. 
Among his credits are The Wild Thornberrys, 
Rocket Power, Rugrats and more than 100 
episodes of Family Guy. Died March 6, age 69. 
Tony Kliick. Two-time Emmy-nominated 
animation director and storyboard artist. After 
he began his career at Toonder Studios in 
Amsterdam, he entered the U.S. animation 
scene and went on to work on Beavis and Butt- 
Head, CatDog, Daria, Downtown and King of the 
Hill. Other credits include animation timer 

on Duplex and lead animation supervisor 

on The Lizzie McGuire Movie. He also worked as 
a storyboard artist on Blue Sky’s first /ce 

Age movie, Cartoon Network series Sheep in the 
Big City, PBS show Maya & Miguel and 

Fox’s Bob's Burgers. Died April 24, age 75. 

Jim Korkis. Animation, comics and Disney 
historian and prolific writer who wrote over 
three dozen books, including the Vault of 

Walt series, as well as long-running columns 
for Amazing Heroes, Animation 

Magazine, Animato!, Animania, Comic Journal, 
Cartoon Research, MousePlanet and more. A 
former teacher and Disney employee — he 
worked as a performer, animation instructor, 
tour instructor and coordinator in Orlando — he 
became an expert on the history of the Mouse 
House and helped preserve the legacy of Walt 
Disney. Died July 28, age 72. 

Pete Kozachik. Oscar-nominated visual 
effects supervisor of The Nightmare Before 
Christmas and accomplished stop-motion 
animator and cinematographer on several 
Tim Burton and Henry Selick projects, 
including James and the Giant Peach, Corpse 
Bride and Coraline, as well as the live-action 
hybrid feature Monkeybone. He also served 
as a VFX camera operator for films including 
Howard the Duck, Willow, RoboCop 2 & 3 and 
Star Wars: Episode II. Kozachik worked with 
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photography for his acclaimed feature, Mad 
God. Died Sept. 12, age 72. 

Marty Krofft. Television creator, writer and 
puppeteer who, along with brother Sid Krofft, 
birthed numerous children’s television and 
variety show programs in the 1970s including 
H.R. Pufnstuf, Sigmund and the Sea Monsters, 
Land of the Lost, Donny and Marie and The Brady 
Bunch Variety Hour. Many of the programs had 
brief original runs but became cult favorites. 
While Sid was his more creative counterpart, 
Marty brought his business acumen to the 
partnership. The duo received a Daytime Emmy 
Lifetime Achievement Award and a star on the 
Hollywood Walk of Fame. Died Nov. 25, age 86. 
Ippei Kuri. Co-founder and president of 
Japanese anime studio Tatsunoko Production 
from 1987 to 2005. Born Toyoharu Yoshida in 
1940, Kuri was the youngest of the three 
Yoshida brothers who founded Tatsunoko in 
1962. He made his manga debut in 1959 with 
Abare Tengu. He would later write and illustrate 
on manga adaptations of Judo Boy and 
Messenger of Allah, and on Minoru Kume’s Mach 
Sanshirou, among other titles. At Tatsunoko, he 
helped with series and movies including Space 
Ace, Speed Racer, Judo Boy and The Adventures of 
Hutch the Honeybee, as well as the 

enduring Gatchaman, Time Bokan and Casshern 
franchises. He eventually became president of 
the company. Died July 1, age 83. 

Daniel Langlois. Canadian entrepreneur and 
philanthropist who founded the animation/VFX 
software Softimage. He worked as an animation 
director for private studios, as well as the 
National Film Board of Canada, earning global 
recognition for his work on the CGl film Tony de 
Peltrie and Transitions, which featured the first 
stereoscopic 3D computer animation for IMAX. 
In 1986, he teamed up with software engineers 
Richard Mercille and Laurent Lauzon to 
develop Softimage Creative Environments, 
which combined modeling, animation and 
rendering capabilities. lt was soon adopted by 
major effects and animation studios and helped 
bring to life the dinosaurs of Steven Spielberg's 
iconic Jurassic Park. Softimage tech contributed 
to groundbreaking VFX blockbusters such as 
Titanic, Men in Black, The Matrix, Star Wars: The 
Phantom Menace, The Lord of the Rings, Pirates of 
the Caribbean and Happy Feet, as well as many 
video games. Died Dec. 1, age 66. 

Lin Larsen. Worked as a storyboard and layout 
artist at Disney Television Animation, Marvel, 
Hanna-Barbera and Warner Bros. Among his 
many credits are The Big Bang, Daffy Duck’s 
Quackbusters and Devlin. Died Jan. 10, age 89. 
Chris Ledesma. Music editor of The Simpsons 
for 33 seasons, from its launch on The Tracey 
Ullman Show in 1989. He contributed to more 
than 700 episodes until he stepped down 
from the conductor's podium in May of 2022. 
He also worked on live-action TV shows 
including The Nanny and Dark Shadows. Died 
Dec. 16, 2022, age 64. 


Nick Levenduski. Worked as a production 
technical director, digital effects lead and 
crowds artist for DreamWorks and Disney. His 
credits include Encanto, Black Panther, Penguins 
of Madagascar, How to Train Your Dragon and 
Ruby Gillman, Teenage Kraken. Died April 6, age 
41. 

Gerald “Jerry” Loveland. Visual development 
and background artist who worked at Sony 
Pictures Animation, Disney, Warner Bros., 
Filmation and Hanna-Barbera. His TV 
credits include BraveStarr and the Tom & 
Jerry Kids Show. Spider-Man: Into the Spider- 
Verse, The Princess and the Frog and Cloudy 
with a Chance of Meatballs are among his 
film credits. Died April 21, age 58. 

Anne Luiting. Production manager for several 
animated series including Muppet Babies, 
Batman: The Animated Series, Garfield and 
Friends and Bobby’s World. She worked on 72 
episodes of The Simpsons, for which she also 
served as animation vice president of 
production. Died Jan. 22, age 64. 

Ric Machin. Cartoonist, caricature artist and 
animation supervisor. He spent 25 years 
working in animation in London, New York and 
South Korea, where he served as overseas 
animation supervisor on Batman: The Animated 
Series, Batman: The Mask of the Phantasm, Doug's 
1st Movie and PB&J Otter. Upon returning to 
England, he hosted three one-man exhibitions 
of oil paintings in London, established Ric 
Machin Studios and began providing art and 
entertainment for events. Died in Nov. 

Istvan Majoros. Majoros worked as a layout 
artist and character designer at Filmation, 
Bakshi Productions, Universal Cartoon Studios, 
Warner Bros., Film Roman and Fox Animation. 
Film credits include BraveStarr: The Legend, 
FernGully: The Last Rainforest and The Simpsons 
Take the Bowl. He also worked on Tiny Toon 
Adventures, Futurama and The Simpsons. Died 
Sept. 27, age 72. 

Walter P. Martishius. Production designer, art 
director, set designer, concept artist, matte 
painter and video game concept artist who 
worked on over 100 projects over the last 33 
years.. Feature credits include Sleeping with the 
Enemy, A River Runs Through It and 1993’s Super 
Mario Bros., which he worked on with his own 
brothers. Beginning in the 2000s, Martishius 
worked primarily on projects for TV including 
Dinotopia (which garnered him an Emmy 
nomination), over 20 Barbie and Fairytopia 
direct-to-video movies, Tarzan and Jane and 
Wacky Races. His recent work included The 
House With a Clock in Its Walls, The Christmas 
Chronicles: Part Two, Curious George: Cape Ahoy 
and The Guardians of the Galaxy: Holiday Special. 
Died March 19, age 63. 

Leiji Matsumoto. Legendary manga artist and 
creator of thrilling sci-fi worlds adapted to 
anime including Captain Harlock, 

Starzingers, Space Battleship Yamato, Star Blazers 
2199 and Galaxy Express 999. He got his big 
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break in the 1970s with the tale of a 
struggling student, Otoko Oidon. He married 
pioneering manga creator Miyako Maki in 
1961, and the duo collaborated on multiple 
projects, including opening their own studio, 
Leijisha. His work found fans all over the world, 
including Daft Punk, with whom Matsumoto 
collaborated on multiple music videos. Died 
Feb. 13, age 85. 

Burny Mattinson. Disney Legend who spent an 
unprecedented 70 years adding to the magic 
of Walt Disney Animation Studios. The studio's 
longest-serving employee, Mattinson started in 
the mail room, made his animation debut as 
an in-betweener on Lady and the Tramp (1955) 
and most recently served as a story artist on 
Strange World (2022). Among Mattinson’s many 
achievements over the years, he directed the 
1983 Dickens adaptation Mickey's Christmas 
Carol and was a co-director and producer of 
the Sherlock sendup The Great Mouse Detective. 
Mattinson also worked as an in-betweener and 
animator on classics including Sleeping Beauty, 
101 Dalmatians, The Sword in the Stone, Mary 
Poppins, The Jungle Book, The Aristocats, Robin 
Hood and multiple Winnie the Pooh movies; a 
story contributor to The Rescuers, Pete’s Dragon, 
Beauty and the Beast, Aladdin, The Lion King, 
Pocahontas, The Hunchback of Notre Dame, 
Mulan and Tarzan; a story supervisor on 2011’s 
Winnie the Pooh; and a story artist on Big Hero 
6 and Ralph Breaks the Internet. He was still 
working full time as a story consultant and 
studio mentor at the time of his passing. Died 
Feb. 27, age 87. 

lan McGinty. A gifted writer and artist working 
in comic books, animation and games. He was 
best known for his illustration work on comics 
inspired by popular animated series including 
Nickelodeon's Rocko's Modern Life and Invader 
Zim, Cartoon Network/Frederator’s Adventure 
Time, Bravest Warriors and Bee and Puppycat, 
and Adult Swim’s Rick and Morty. The artist 
gained a more individual following for his 
original comic-book series Welcome to 
Showside, which Modern Prometheus optioned 
for an animated series in 2015. McGinty wrote, 
designed and voice-starred as Kit in a pilot 
episode, which attracted over a million views. 
Died June 8, age 38. 

Russell Merritt. Film historian, writer and 
Disney expert who co-wrote Walt in 
Wonderland: The Silent Films of Walt Disney and 
Walt Disney's Silly Symphonies: A Companion to 
the Classic Cartoon Series. He was a longtime 
professor at University of Wisconsin-Madison, 
where he started the film studies program, and 
UC Berkeley. Died March 3, age 81. 

Lloyd Morrisett. Co-creator of pioneering 
children’s television classic Sesame Street. 
He also co-founded the nonprofit 
educational organization Sesame Workshop 
and remained a lifetime honorary trustee 
since retiring as chairman of the board in 
2000. Died Jan. 15, age 93. 
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Ken Mundie. Animation producer and 
storyboard artist who trained as an animator 
at Disney and worked on some of the studio's 
classics, including Peter Pan, Lady and the 
Tramp and 101 Dalmatians. He later began 
working for Friz Freleng and animated the 
opening titles for the TV series The Wild Wild 
West and the movie The Great Race. He then 
independently animated his short film The 
Door (1968). Mundie also directed the Fat 
Albert pilot, worked on a production of 
Dickens’ A Christmas Carol in London, and 
animated campaigns for Leo Burnett 
Advertising. He also did storyboards for TV 
shows such as The New Adventures of Johnny 
Quest, Pinky and the Brain, Life With Louie, 
Fox’s Peter Pan and the Pirates and Casper the 
Friendly Ghost. Died April 3, age 97. 

Yuji Nunokawa. Founder of the internationally 
regarded Studio Pierrot. Nunokawa worked as 
an animator, first on TC!’s Space Boy Soran, and 
as a key animator on Robotan for TMS. He 
joined Tatsunoko Productions in 1971, 
onboarding as a character designer and later 
assuming the director's chair on the Time 
Bokan! series. He also directed for Yatterman 
and Gatchaman II. He formed animation 
collective Studio Pierrot in 1979, where as 
president he served as a producer and 
executive producer on many hit anime series, 
including the original 1981 Urusei 

Yatsura series, Creamy Mami, Yu Yu Hakusho, 
Naruto, Tokyo Mew Mew and Bleach, as well as 
several Bleach and Naruto movies. He also 
helped establish the Association of Japanese 
Animations and NUROANI Juku animation 
school, where he continued to lecture until his 
death. Died Dec. 25, 2022, age 75. 

Jansen Panettiere. Actor and artist who was 
the younger brother of Hayden Panettiere. 
Jansen voiced roles for animated hits 
including Robots, Ice Age: The 

Meltdown and Blue's Clues. He began his career 
quite young, guest-starring on Even 

Stevens, Hope & Faith and Third Watch, as well 
as on Canadian animated series Jacob Two-Two. 
He had a recurring role on the original Blue's 
Clues series as Periwinkle the cat and later 
played Truman X on The X’s. In more recent 
years, he appeared in MTV’s How High 2, The 
Babysitters, The Walking Dead, 

Nickelodeon's The Last Day of Summer and the 
award-winning indie Love and Love Not. Died 
Feb. 19, age 28. 

Duane Earl Poole. Prolific writer for animated 
series. During the ’70s, Poole wrote for 
numerous Hanna-Barbera shows, beginning 
with The Great Grape Ape Show, Scooby’s Laff- 
A-Lympics, CB Bears, A Flintstone Christmas, 
The All-New Super Friends Hour, The Scooby- 
Doo/Dynomutt Hour and Godzilla. He also 
penned the screenplay for the cult classic 
“robot-dog” movie C.H.0.M.PS. and wrote for 
Electra Woman and Dyna Girl. In the ’80s, 
Poole wrote for The Smurfs, The Flintstone 
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Comedy Show, The Fonz and the Happy Days Gang, Mork & 
Mindy/Laverne & Shirley/Fonz Hour, Scooby-Doo and Scrappy- 
Doo, Alvin and the Chipmunks and The Biskitts. He later wrote 
for popular live-action shows including Hart to Hart and Love 
Boat, as well as films like Katharine Hepburn’s This Can’t Be 
Love and Return to the Batcave. Died April 1, age 74. 

Dick Rauh. Animator, artist and art director with a long career 
in special effects in the New York film industry. He served as 
president of the New York Screen Cartoonist Union and 
president of the animation community organization ASIFA-East. 
He was also the art director and part owner of the Optical 
House, where he worked on many films and TV ads and did pro 
bono work for public television shows like Sesame Street and 
The Electric Company. His other credits include doing visual 
effects for Little Shop of Horrors and Star Trek V: The Final 
Frontier. Died Oct. 9, age 98. 

Michael Reaves. TV writer, comic-book writer, novelist and 
story editor known for his Emmy-winning work on Batman: 
The Animated Series. He also wrote for Flash Gordon, He-Man 
and the Masters of the Universe, Spider-Man and His Amazing 
Friends, The Smurfs, Star Wars: Droids, Ewoks, My Little Pony, 
The Real Ghostbusters, Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles, Batman: 
Mask of the Phantasm and Gargoyles. Reaves is also the 
author of several Star Wars novels, including the Coruscant 
Nights trilogy, as well as the /nterWorld trilogy, which he 
wrote with Neil Gaiman and daughter Mallory Reaves. Died 
March 20, age 72. 

Paul Reubens. Comedian, actor, writer, producer and children’s 
entertainer who was best known for his hugely popular 
character Pee-wee Herman, who began as a character created 
for the LA. comedy troupe The Groundlings, and then a live 
show, which led to an acclaimed special for HBO and inspired 
the influential CBS Saturday morning children’s show Pee-wee's 
Playhouse. The series, which won 15 Daytime Emmys, featured 
charming stop-motion animated segments and showcased the 
creative design of influential animation artists. The success of 
the character led to three films: Pee-wee’s Big Adventure (1985), 
directed by Tim Burton, sequel Big Top Pee-wee (1988) and 
Netflix’s Pee-wee’s Big Holiday (2015). Reubens also lent his 
voice to a wide range of characters in animated series, specials 
and video games including Rugrats, Tripping the Rift, Re- 
Animated, Chowder, Batman: The Brave and the Bold, Adventure 
Time, Tron: Uprising, Robot Chicken, Kung Fu Panda: Legends of 
Awesomeness, TMNT, Sanjay and Craig, Star Wars Rebels, Phineas 
and Ferb, American Dad!, Voltron: Legendary Defender and Bob's 
Burgers. Died July 30, age 70. 

Lance Reddick. Prolific actor best known for his roles in 
features such as the four John Wick movies, as well as his 
powerhouse performances in shows such as The Wire, Fringe, 
Oz, The Corner and Bosch. He was also well known in the 
animation world for the many characters he voiced throughout 
the last decade: Cutler in Disney's Tron: Uprising, Alan Rails in 
Adult Swim’s Rick and Morty, Lunaris in Disney’s DuckTales, 
Captain in Castlevania, Thordak in The Legend of Vox Machina, 
Agent Clappers in Paradise PD and Renzo in Farzar. His video 
game credits include the Quantum Break, Destiny and Horizon 
series. Died March 17, age 60. 

Jeffrey Riche. Worked as a background designer at Crest 
Animation, Hyperion, Amblin and Hanna-Barbera. His many 
credits include Yogi's Space Race, Super Friends, Godzilla, 
Trollkins, The Jetsons and numerous Scooby-Doo series and TV 
movies. Died Jan. 20, age 76. 

Filonella “Nellie” Rodriguez Bell. Worked as a cel painter at 
Filmation, Rich Entertainment, Hanna-Barbera, Disney, Kroyer 
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Films and Warner Bros. Animation. Her credits include The Little 
Mermaid, Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles, FernGully: The Last 
Rainforest, The Black Cauldron, Jetsons: The Movie and Batman: 
The Animated Series. Died May 26, age 87. 

Jessie Romero. Animator, layout and storyboard artist who 
had been working for acclaimed L.A. animation studio 
Titmouse for the last two years. Romero's credits include 
Emmy-winning series Bob's Burgers and Emmy-nominated 
American Dad! and both the 2011 and 2022 revivals of Beavis 
and Butt-head, as well as the Paramount+ movie Beavis and 
Butt-head Do the Universe, King of the Hill and Bless the Harts. 
Died March 21, age 52. 

Joy Rosen. Portfolio Entertainment's co-founding partner and 
CEO. The animation executive, along with business partner Lisa 
Olfman, transformed Portfolio from an ambitious startup into a 
leading production, distribution and animation company of 
kids’ and family entertainment with a roster that includes the 
PBS series The Cat in the Hat Knows a Lot About That!, Hero 
Elementary, Doki and Groundling Marsh. Rosen led Portfolio’s 
global distribution division, and in 2015 the partners launched 
Portfolio Animation. Died June 8, age 65. 

William Ruzicka. Animation director and storyboard artist who 
worked on /nvincible, Kung Fu Panda: The Dragon Knight and 
Blood of Zeus. He started his animation career doing storyboard 
revision for Hasbro cartoons such as Transformers Prime, 
Transformers Rescue Bots and G.I. Joe: Renegades. His recent work 
includes the acclaimed Robert Kirkman adaptation Invincible 
for Prime Video, for which Ruzicka directed and storyboarded 
the Season One finale. He also applied his skills to 
Crunchyroll’s High Guardian Spice and Onyx Equinox, 
Paramount+ adult comedy Star Trek: Lower Decks, Nickelodeon's 
Rise of the Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles and The Legend of Korra, 
as well as several DC projects. Died Feb. 1, age 45. 

Lucinda Sanderson. An in-betweener, breakdown artist and 
assistant animator who worked at Warner Features, Rich 
Entertainment, Hyperion Productions, Filmation, Hanna-Barbera 
and Disney. Her credits include The Brave Little Toaster, Happily 
Ever After, Jetsons: The Movie, The Swan Princess and Space Jam. 
Died July 28, age 72. 

Raoul Servais. Belgian filmmaker, animator and comics artist.A 
fundamental figure in the Belgian animation scene, he also 
founded the animation faculty of the Royal Academy of Fine 
Arts. He was best known for his animated shorts, especially 
Harpya, for which he won a Palme d’Or at Cannes Film Festival 
in 1979. His other works included Harbor Lights, Chromophobia, 
Operation X-70 and Goldframe. He incorporated satire and social 
commentary into his shorts. Servais received the Lifetime 
Achievement Award at Animafest Zagreb in 2016 and made 
films until the end of his life, with his most recent being The 
Tall Guy. Died March 17, age 94. 

Jeff Scott Smith. A storyboard cleanup artist at Fox 
Television Animation, whose credits include American Dad! 
Died July 5, age 70. 

Arleen Sorkin. Actress known to animation and DC fans as the 
original voice and inspiration for Harley Quinn, and known to 
soap opera fans as the character Calliope Jones on Days of Our 
Lives, for which she was twice Emmy-nominated. Calliope’s 
appearance as a jester on the show inspired Batman: The 
Animated Series co-creator Paul Dini to model a henchwoman/ 
foil for Joker on a classic commedia dell'arte Harlequin. Sorkin 
went on to voice Harley Quinn in Batman: Mask of the Phantasm 
and future Batman animated series and video games, as well as 
toons like Superman: The Animated Series, Gotham Girls, Static 
Shock and Justice League. She won a Peabody Award in 2011 for 
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the “Bhutto” episode of documentary series /ndependent Lens, 
and she is credited with writing two episodes of the 90s 
animated classic Tiny Toon Adventures. Died Aug. 24, age 67. 
Allen Stovall. An effects assistant and animator who worked at 
Duck Soup, Filmation, Turner Feature Animation and Disney. His 
TV credits include Ghostbusters, She-Ra: Princess of Power and 
BraveStarr. His film credits range from The Little Mermaid, 
Rescuers Down Under and Beauty and the Beast to Rugrats in Paris 
and Rugrats Go Wild. Died May 8, age 69. 

Leo D. Sullivan. Pioneering animator, designer, writer and 
director whose trailblazing career spanned more than 60 years. 
Part of the latter 20th century vanguard of Black American 
animators, Sullivan worked on iconic series such as Fat Albert, 
the Scooby-Doo franchise, Beany and Cecil, Flash Gordon, The New 
Adventures of Mighty Mouse, My Little Pony and The Transformers, 
as well as the animated intro for Soul Train. He helped bring 
‘90s favorites Tiny Toon Adventures and Animaniacs to the screen, 
as well as Taz-Mania, C Bear and Jamal, The Incredible Hulk, Dumb 
and Dumber and Bill and Ted’s Excellent Adventures animated 
series. After working for Bob Clampett Productions, Hanna- 
Barbera and Warner Bros., Sullivan joined forces with former 
Disney animator and fellow icon of Black animation Floyd 
Norman to form Vignette Films in the 1960s, where the duo 
created films designed to educate American students about 
important figures in Black history. He went on to found Leo 
Sullivan Multimedia and its namesake foundation, dedicated to 
teaching animation and video game development to kids. He 
won an Emmy Award as a timing director in 1992. Died March 
25, age 82. 

Andrei Svislotski. TV animation veteran whose colorful career 
started by working on Russian shows such as Kubik, Doremi 
and Cat Leopold before working on shows such as Edith Anne, 
Santo Bugito and Duckman as character designer, layout 
supervisor and animator at LA-based Klasky Csupo studio. 
Svislotski was an animation director for Nickelodeon series 
such as Aaahh!!! Real Monsters, Rocket Power, Rugrats and its 
sequel, All Grown Up! He also helmed several Curious George 
projects and was character layout supervisor on The Rugrats 
Movie, animation director on the studio’s adult animated 
project The Immigrants and directed several episodes of 
Disney Junior’s Sheriff Callie’s Wild West. He worked as a 
storyboard artist on a wide variety of projects, including A 
Very Pink Christmas, Doc McStuffins, DreamWorks Dragons, Peter 
Rabbit, Masha and the Bear, Mickey Mouse Clubhouse and 
Mission Force One. Died Dec. 19, 2022, age 62. 

Héléne Tanguay. Longtime National Film Board of Canada 
employee and “animation champion’ She was a beloved, 
“unwavering ambassador for animated films” who ‘tirelessly 
travelled the world presenting and viewing films: Tanguay 
retired from the NFB in 2007, after almost 40 years of 
distinguished service in bringing the work of NFB creators to an 
ever-wider audience through her impassioned work and warm 
presence at festivals around the globe. Died Jan. 7, age 70. 
Osamu Tezuka. Toei Company Ltd. president and CEO who 
worked his way up after joining Toei in 1983. The company 
oversees the iconic Toei Animation studio (One Piece, Sailor 
Moon, Dragon Ball, Slam Dunk, Saint Seiya). Tezuka also recently 
served as chairman of the executive committee of the Tokyo 
International Film Festival. Died Feb. 14, age 62. 

Marc Thorpe. Visual effects artist, model maker and puppet 
engineer. In 1979, he joined Bay Area VFX institution ILM, where 
he served as chief model maker and animatronic designer for 
many Lucasfilm features, including the second and third Star 
Wars chapters and the original Indiana Jones trilogy. His other 
credits include Dragonslayer, Poltergeist, Joe Dante's Explorers, 
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Howard the Duck, “batteries not included and Oscar winner The 
Hunt for Red October. Thorpe also created the popular Robot 
Wars concept in the 1990s, which he described as “a festival of 
destruction and survival. Died Nov. 24, age 77. 

Cilia van Dijk. Netherlands-based, Academy Award-winning 
animation producer. In addition to producing noteworthy films 
such as Piet Kroon's Dada, Sjaak Meilink’s Stiltwalkers and Borge 
Ring's Anna & Bella, van Dijk was a champion of Dutch 
animation on the international scene. She married actor- 
filmmaker Gerrit van Dijk in 1963 and was introduced to the 
world of animation when he began making animated films; she 
served as producer on his works like The Last Words of Dutch 
Schultz, Frieze Frame, Pas a deux and | move, so | am. In 1978, she 
founded distribution company Animated People, the forerunner 
of the Netherlands Institute for Animated Film. In 1986, van Dijk 
won the Oscar for best short animation film as producer of Anna 
& Bella, and she received two Golden Bears from the Berlinale 
for Pas a deux and | move, so | am. Died April 26, age 81. 

John Warnock. Computer scientist and inventor best known for 
co-founding Adobe Systems Inc. He was the creative driving 
force behind Adobe's initial software products — PostScript, 
Adobe Illustrator and the PDF — and had 20 patents to his 
name. He met future Adobe co-founder Charles Geschke as a 
principal scientist at Xerox’s Palo Alto Research Center. 
President Obama awarded the duo the National Medal of 
Technology and Innovation in 2009, and Warnock remained a 
member of Adobe's board of directors until his death. Adobe's 
Creative Suite of programs — including Photoshop, Premiere 
and After Effects — have become indispensable tools to the 
animation industry. Died Aug. 19, age 82. 

Jimmy Weldon. Ventriloquist, radio/TV host and actor who 
was creator of the popular midcentury puppet character 
Webster Webfoot and the original voice of Hanna-Barbera’s 
perennially imperiled duckling Yakky Doodle. His adorable 
quacking cartoon character first appeared in Slumber Party 
Smarty in 1958 and went on to be a recurring character in 
The Yogi Bear Show, Fred Flintstone and Friends and other 
Yogi-centric toons. Weldon’s other animation voice-over 
credits include Challenge of the Superfriends, Scooby-Doo and 
Scrappy-Doo, The Little Rascals, Richie Rich, Shirt Tales, 
Challenge of the GoBots, Popeye and Son, Tom & Jerry Kids 
Show and, most recently, Disney's The 7D in 2015. Died July 6, 
age 99. 

Niz6 Yamamoto. Acclaimed animation art director and 
background artist whose warmly realistic work can be seen in 
many Studio Ghibli films. His first projects as art director were 
the series Attack on Tomorrow and Future Boy Conan, where he 
worked alongside directors Hayao Miyazaki and Isao Takahata, 
who went on to enlist Yamamoto's talents as art director 

on Laputa: Castle in the Sky, Grave of the Fireflies and Princess 
Mononoke and as background artist on Only Yesterday, Whisper of 
the Heart and Spirited Away at Ghibli. Yamamoto's many credits 
also include projects helmed by Satoshi Kon (Perfect Blue), 
Mamoru Hosoda (The Girl Who Leapt Through Time) and Makoto 
Shinkai (Yamamoto painted the Weather Shrine for Weathering 
With You). Died Aug. 19, age 70. 


Our In Memoriam list includes names of animation and 
visual effects luminaries who died Dec. 2022 thru Dec. 15, 
2023. We will update this list online to reflect all of those 
who passed away in 2023 after our print deadline. 


— Compiled by Gillian Glover, Mercedes Milligan 
and Ramin Zahed 
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A Master's Imagination 


Takes 


Flight 


Reflections on Hayao Miyazaki’s The Boy and the Heron by some of the seminal 
film’s key creative figures. 


ver since Hayao Miyazaki’s The Boy and the Heron debuted 
in Japan on July 14, the movie has captured the imagina- 
tion of animation fans all around the world. Although the 
12th film written and directed by the 82-year-old anime 
master debuted in a veil of secrecy, with only one cryptic 


* 


\ poster image revealed prior to release date, the magical, semi-auto- 
biographical movie smashed box-office records in Japan and in the 
U.S., debuting in the number-one position on the charts. The movie 
quickly became Studio Ghibli and GKIDS’ biggest blockbuster to date 
(U.S.: $30.9 million, worldwide: $122.6 million, as of 12/27/23), went 


on to land on most best-of-the-year critics’ lists and is now a prime 
contender for this year’s Best Animated Feature Academy Award. (We 
also think the movie deserves to be nominated for Best Picture along- 
side the live-action titles, but that’s another story.) ; 
Since the master himself rarely gives interviews, we were Lucky to 
be able to interview the film’s producer, Studio Ghibli co-founder and x 
president Toshio Suzuki, as well as longtime Studio Ghibli cinema- | 
tographer Atsushi Okui and English-language dub director Michael Ne. ‘ 
Sinterniklaas to get their takes on working on Miyazaki’s latest mas- 
terpiece. 


» 


Toshio Suzuki 


Toshio Suzuki: 

On the most powerful memory of working on 
the movie: 

This isn’t a pleasant memory, but my most 
profound memory is the death of director 
Isao Takahata [April 5, 2018], who was Hayao 
Miyazaki’s mentor, friend and biggest rival. 
His death unmistakably had a great influence 
on this film. 


Did Miyazaki reveal anything about the mov- 
ie that will stay with you forever? 
What will stay with me is the moment he 
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handed me a project treatment and told me, 
“Here’s the next feature-length film | want 
to make; even though he had announced his 
retirement at a press conference in 2013. | 
sensed everything go dark in front of my eyes. 


How was working on this movie different 
from previous Studio Ghibli movies? 

We began production without any group of 
investors, using only Studio Ghibli’s funds, 
without even setting a release date. As direc- 
tor Miyazaki is elderly, ! wanted to allow him 
to take as much time as he wanted to make 
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‘Miyazaki, in my estimation, is the greatest director of animation ever, 
and he has made his films as full of dialogs and questions as he is. 
These are not easy films, but these are films that portray him so in- 
timately, that you feel you're having a conversation with him. And 
they are paradoxical because he understands that beauty cannot exist 
without horror, and delicacy cannot exist without brutality.’ 


- Guillermo del Toro, introducing the movie at its Toronto premiere 


DREAMS OF LOSS: The Boy and the 
Heron continues Miyazaki’s existential 
explorations through a lens of childhood 
upheaval, following young Mahito on an 
impossible quest to rescue his mother 
from a strange world. 


the film he envisioned, without deciding ona 
release date. 


Why do you think this movie has struck such 
a chord worldwide? 

Since we began streaming distribution of 
Studio Ghibli films abroad, so many more 
viewers have seen Ghibli films and become 
fans of them. Being able to see the latest 
film by director Miyazaki on a theater screen 
must have been a wonderful surprise for fans 
worldwide. 
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MAGIC TAKES WING: Led 
by a heron into a mysterious 
tower, Mahito encounters 
creatures ranging from the 
adorable Warawara to the 
bloodthirsty troops of the 
Parakeet King. 


Atsushi Okui 


Atsushi Okui: 

What did you love best about working on The 
Boy and the Heron? 

| loved everything about the project. The best 
part was being able to share working on the 
production period of five years with a limited 
number of staff persons. 


What was the most challenging scene for 
you? 

The most challenging scene may have been 
the fire at the start of the film. It was difficult 
to take the animation drawings from the ani- 
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mators and complete them as digital images. 
Even so, | felt like | was enjoying the process. 


What were your biggest sources of inspira- 
tion on this movie? 

The image sketches drawn by director Miyaza- 
ki influenced me as sources of inspiration. 


How closely did you work with the director 
on achieving the unforgettable images for 
the movie? 

Having worked with director Miyazaki for 30 
years, | can imagine pretty well what he re- 


- Eric Beckman, President & Founder of GKIDS 
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quires. When my work was being checked by 
director Miyazaki,| would purposely prepare a 
curve-ball idea to show him in order to search 
for a better way of expressing the scene. 


Have you talked to Miyazaki-san about the 
film’s unanimous acclaim? 

Unfortunately, | haven’t had the chance to 
talk directly with director Miyazaki about the 
response to the film. But | am sure he is hap- 
py that the film that he poured his heart and 
soul into has gained high praise, and | feel 
the same way. 
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‘I first saw The Boy and the Heron at Studio Ghibli earlier this year, and after 
five minutes I began to cry. There was another Miyazaki film in the world. 
What a gift. After Totoro, Spirited Away, Princess Mononoke and Howl's Mov- 
ing Castle, it’s easy to take for granted how unique Miyazaki’s gifts are. The 
beauty, the lusciousness, the humor and playfulness, the nuance are all here 
... the movement of the heron in flight, of fish in the water, the tottering old 
aunties. Nothing can compare.” 
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Michael Sinterniklaas 


ichael Sinterniklaas: 
irst impressions: 
| felt that it was such an incredibly beautiful 
ovie and that it was even more detailed and 
lovely than his last film. | Love all of Miyazaki’s 
ovies, but this one really struck me as be- 
ing even more richly detailed and on a whole 
ew level. | also felt that he might be saying 


| think my first reaction was: This is clearly a 
asterpiece. 


ow Long did it take to deliver the English-lan- 
guage dub? 

Studio Ghibli was generous enough to let us 
ork with the assets early on and trusted us 
ith their most guarded treasure before it 
‘as released. So, we were able to work on the 

script and casting earlier in the year. But the 
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goodbye, and | don’t want him to say goodbye. 


entire production took about four months for 
us, and a lot of it was just waiting for the cast 
to be put together. 


Can you tell us a bit about the specific chal- 
lenge of working on such a high-profile title? 
Well, the stakes were so high, and it’s so im- 
portant to serve the original creator’s intent, 
because it’s such a personal film and it’s the 
most personal film of the most important an- 
ime director we’ve ever had. So you're checking 
yourself every moment of every scene youre 
directing to make sure that you’re conveying 
what his intention was rather than having 
your own interpretation. Then, of course, we're 
working with all these amazing actors that 
have worked on Miyazaki movies in the past, 
like Mark Hamill and Christian Bale, as well 
as people like Karen Fukuhara, Florence Pugh, 


- Hayao Miyazaki, in a 2021 New York Times interview 
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Robert Pattinson and Dave Bautista. Luckily, 
because of the magnitude of this piece, we ali 
have this thing in common. 

One of the things | always am cognizant of 
is, | never feel like as the director I’m imposing 
my will on the piece or the actor. If anything 
the way | describe it is finding the individu- 
al ‘love language’ of that performer and then 
speaking to inspire them to get what they can 
bring, as opposed to, “This is what | think it 
should be.” | think that’s a really important dis- 
tinction to this kind of work. The other thing is 
that if I’m going to channel anything, it’s Hayao 
Miyazaki’s aesthetic style and intent — which 
we'll never entirely know because, he’s not 
going to come back and give us a commen- 
tary track. He always says that he’s not Looking 
back because he doesn’t want to see mistakes 
And he’s moving on to the next thing. ® 


‘The mission of my films is to comfort you — to fill in 
the gap that might be in your heart or your everyday 
life. How do you live? 1 am making this movie because 
I do not have the answer. 
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Animated Features Score Big 


The talented composers behind some of the year’s top animated movies discuss 


orget The Bachelor — the actual per- 

fect marriage of 2023 has been that 

between stirring, moving music and 

groundbreaking visual imagery in 

this year’s animated features. Many 
of these noteworthy (and potentially Oscar-wor- 
thy) musical scores reveal as much breadth and 
scope as the films themselves. 

Daniel Pemberton’s score for Sony/Marvel 
Entertainment's Spider-Man: Across the Spi- 
der-Verse alone runs the gamut of musical 
styles, instrumentation and sounds, including 
a few that were created on the spot. Pember- 
ton, who also scored 2018’s Oscar-winning 
Spider-Man: Into the Spider-Verse, says the 
challenge this time was the film’s sheer scope. 
“In the first film you were dealing with Miles’ 
world, but in Across you've got five or six very 
different universes; he says. “I had to create 
/different sonic identities for each universe in 


( 


their craft and inspirations. 
- by Michael Mallory - 


the same way the artists were creating very 
distinctive looks for every world” 


Synth Sounds and Scratching 

Working closely with hip-hop record pro- 
ducer Metro Boomin, Pemberton relied heavi- 
ly on electronic music and synthesizers, creat- 
ing a “dreamlike, washy synth sound” to blend 
with a’90s grunge aesthetic for Gwen Stacy’s 
Earth-65 world, while the universe of 2099 
featured a more technologically edgy and 
aggressive sound. Protagonist Miles Morales’ 
world, meanwhile, was characterized by hip- 
hop culture and aural record-scratching. 

“A lot of the things you're seeing on screen 
have sound effects that are being scratched 
in? Pemberton says. “We’ve got a car-crash 
sound, some punch sounds, Miles’ drawing 
with felt tips that are all scratched, and when 
they fight with this goose that has flown into 


their vortex, | said, "Why are we not scratching 
the goose?’ So, | think this is the first Holly- 
wood film to feature a record-scratched goose 
honk, and it actually sums up this film, be- 
cause there was a kind of boundary-pushing 
creative freedom that was encouraged.” 

While Pemberton calls his work on Across 
the Spider-Verse “probably the most complicat- 
ed film score I’ve ever done? the hallmark for 
Joe Hisaishi’s score for the legendary Hayao 
Miyazaki’s The Boy and the Heron, produced by 
Studio Ghibli and released in the U.S. by GK- 
IDS, was finding emotion through simplicity. 
“When | first saw this movie, | noticed how un- 
like [Miyazaki’s] other movies it was; says the 
composer, who has collaborated extensively 
with the director over the decades. “It has a 
dark setting and was emotionally tearing. 
He really put a lot of himself into this mov- 
ie. Before, | used melody to represent more 
emotional elements, but | tried to steer away 
from that this time and match his world with 
a minimalist part of my music’ 

A good portion of the score is built upon a 
pensive piano solo (which was played by Hi- 
saishi, who is a noted concert pianist), though 
his adherence to simplicity became more of a 
challenge with the key character of the Grey 
Heron. “When he first appears, it’s one piano 
sound? Hisaishi says. “The next time he ap- 
pears, it’s two piano sounds. | really had to talk 
it through with Mr. Miyazaki to make it more 
simplified but impactful” 

Unlike their earlier collaborations, Hisaishi 
says that he was kept in the dark, so to speak, 
until the film was largely completed. “Before, 


‘I think this is the first Hollywood film to feature a record- 
scratched goose honk because there was a kind of boundary- 


pushing creative freedom that was encouraged.’ 


- Spider-Verse composer Daniel Pemberton 
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‘I know music that sounds like fire, music that sounds like 
water, music that has misty qualities to sound like vapor or 
clouds, but I had to reject that for the most part because | 
knew it would be redundant.’ 


- Elemental composer Thomas Newman 


he would show me storyboards or animation 
_ reels that were half done, so | could start com- 
| \posing; he says. “This time there was no ac- 
cess until almost the end. He didn’t give me 
any [advance] input on what he wanted. He 
just said, ‘I’m going to leave it all to you.” 

If a scratched goose and a heron weren't 
enough, the focus on waterfowl in 2023 
reached a zenith through Universal/ILLumina- 
tion’s Migration. To create the film’s Lush un- 
derscore, composer John Powell used an or- 
chestra with more than 100 players, a chorus 
of about a dozen singers — and yes, a duck. 
“It’s heard just before the end titles” he notes. 
For another cue, the choir was asked to sing 
like ducks. “I wasn’t convinced it would work? 
Powell admits. “But our director [Benjamin 
Renner] found it extremely funny.’ 


Melodies Take Flight 

Nearly all of the film’s characters are avian, 
and Powell created the music not so much to 
evoke birds, but to support their all-too-human 
personalities. For star Mack Mallard, who is first 
seen extolling the small pond that his family 
calls home and warning against ever leaving it, 
Powell crafted a musical theme that sounded, 
in his words, stuck. “| wanted a tune that didn’t 
seem to go anywhere; he says, “but later be- 
comes grand, joyful and heroic as Mack con- 


John Powell 


Eleméntal™ 


quered his fears.” To capture the pugnaciously 
crazy nature of Chump, the streetwise leader 
of a gang of inner-city pigeons, Powell exper- 
imented with an African harp called a kora. 
“Normally, it's used with guitars in blues? he 
says. But playing it with a bottleneck and slid- 
ing around on it seemed to capture Chump’s 
dangerous but wonky character.’ 

To underscore New York City itself, the com- 
poser eschewed the musical riffs that have 
defined the metropolis on screen for decades. 
“To this family of ducks, New York isn’t the cul- 
tural icon that humans know; it’s an extraordi- 


Migration 


Thomas Newman 


nary and alien world? he says. “I did my best to 
forget everything | know about the music we 
associate with New York and simply scored the 
emotional reveal of such a crazy new world’ 
Vocal augmentations appear in the scores 
for several of this year’s films, including The 
Boy and the Heron. But in the case of Disney/ 
Pixar's Elemental, lyrics were absent. “In terms 
of the dreamier vocals, they were vowels that 
could turn; says composer Thomas Newman 
(who with his cousin Randy have between 
them scored about half of all Pixar features). 
“The notion of words would have been tough 
anyway, but there were a couple of sequenc- 
es in Element City where the syllables were 
derived from the language that [director] 
Pete Sohn had created for fire” Working with 
woodwind player Steve Tavaglione, who has 
mastered an EWI (electronic wind instrument), 
Newman achieved specific sounds and sonic 
colors that were the basis for the vocalization. 
Having humanoid, but not human charac- 
ters, in a completely fabricated world made it 
a challenge, Newman says. “| know music that 
sounds like fire, music that sounds like water, 
music that has misty qualities to sound like 
vapor or clouds, but | had to reject that for 
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‘Before, I used me. 
but I tried to stee 
world with a minima 


Joe Hisaishi 


the most part, because | knew it would be re- 
dundant to what was going to be obvious use 
of sound design. But pulling from all kinds of 
instruments in different ways gave me license 
to say, ‘Hey, this works.” 

Like most live-action features, Newman's 
work on Elemental began after the editing had 
been finalized. “They had to commit to an ed- 
ited movie pretty early on because they were 
so obligated to the special effects: the move- 
ment of water, fire, refracting light, that stuff. 
But one of the values of a composer coming in 
[late] is you bring a fresh set of eyes and ears 
and a fresh take on everything.” 


Polish Pipes 

Targeting a completely different audience 
than its family-friendly counterparts is Break- 
thru Films’ The Peasants, DK Welchman and 
Hugh Welchman’s follow-up to 2017's Loving 
Vincent. Like its predecessor, it was filmed in 
live action and then painted over, frame by 
frame, in oils, and it tells the forceful and 
sometimes brutal story of a young woman in 
a small Polish village in the early 20th centu- 
ry. Fulfilling a long-held dream to write film 
music, conceptual musician and rapper Lukasz 
“L.U.C? Rostkowski strove to match the sound 
of the music with the intensity of picture. “I 
didn’t think it was going to be suitable to use 
a huge, symphonic orchestra for this intimate 
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The Boy and the Heron 


film set in a small, poor village in very hard 
times; he says. “| wanted to stick to the orig- 
inal, historical instruments” These included a 
Slavic accordion, Polish bagpipe, clarinet and 
a stringed suka. 

The score was performed by the Rebel Ba- 
bel Film Orchestra, which is as peripatetic as it 
is proficient. “We travel around the world and 


always involve local musicians; L.U.C. says. 


For The Peasants, local vocalists were em- 
ployed as well. One group of singers provided 
a level of poignancy that was unexpected. “We 
had this amazing amateur Ukrainian choir — 


war refugees who came to Poland. They told 
me that when they sing, it is the only time they 
are not thinking about their husbands fighting 
on the front line” 

For the film’s boisterous dance sequences, 
L.U.C. used an almost traditional band, with 
an anachronistic trumpet. “I found [these] 
amazing band[s] Tegie Chtopy and Laborato- 
rium Piesni, which wasn’t a typical Polish folk 
band, because a typical Polish folk band was 
accordion, fiddles, some drum and sometimes 
clarinet” His most challenging work, though, 
was scoring the gut-wrenching scene in which 
the film’s heroine Jagna is raped. “| made 26 
approaches to this scene; he says. “This loss of 
hope, this moment where she’s changing into 
a kind of ice girl, when she’s losing the last 
elements of her sensitivity ... it was hard to 
find the right tone’ 

As animation continues to find new and 
different ways to amaze us visually, its aural 
partnership with many of today’s top compos- 
ers remains just as vital. If you don’t believe 
that, just go listen to a movie sometime. 


Michael Mallory is an award-winning author 
and journalist whose many books include 
Universal Studios Monsters: A Legacy of Horror, 
Marvel: The Characters and their Universe and 
Hanna-Barbera Cartoons. 
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or animators and animation lovers, 

2023 was a year of surprises that 

ranged from record-breaking suc- 

cesses in the U.S. and Japan to dis- 

appointments and stunning flops. 
Here are my picks for the outstanding films 
of the year: 


Hayao Miyazaki returned after a 10-year hi- 
atus/retirement with his formidable imagi- 
native powers intact. This grand adventure, 
which recalls Castle in the Sky and Spirited 
Away, contains strong autobiographical ele- 
ments (Miyazaki’s family manufactured air- 
plane parts during World War II, as Mahito’s 
father does in the film). No filmmaker can 
match Miyazaki’s skill at building brilliant 
fantasy worlds; his creations are governed by 
a dreamlike inner logic that makes them feel 
believable. Like Pazu in Castle in the Sky and 
Chihiro in Spirited Away, Mahito is tested. And 
also like them, his bravery, resolve and inner 
growth enable him to overcome the challeng- 


es he faces. The Boy and the Heron confirms 
Miyazaki is not only a great animation film- 
maker, but a great filmmaker. The best animat- 
ed feature of the year by a long shot. 

Although The Boy and Heron is clearly 
No. 1 in my opinion, the other top films are so 
different it’s hard to rank them against each 
other. Here they are alphabetically: 


Aardman Animations manages to preserve 
its identity as a British studio that produces 


a uniquely silly style of animated film while 
competing with the big American production 
houses. Ginger, Rocky, Frizzle, Babs and the 
other avian eccentrics from the original Chick- 
en Run (2000) return in this absurd comedy. 
Ginger’s adventurous daughter Molly and a 
friend visit what appears to be a paradise for 
poultry — but does something sinister lurk be- 
neath the fixed smiles and rainbow colors? It’s 
The Truman Show meets KFC as these plucky 
birds battle their old nemesis, the terrible 
Mrs. Tweedy, and her latest scheme to devour 
chicken-kind. (Dir: Sam Fell; Aardman Anima- 
tions/Netflix) 


This modest film addresses the problems and 
demands of single parenthood, the complex- 
ities of mother-daughter bonds and the chal- 
lenges of coping with the loss of a loved one. 
But it’s also a delightfully skewed comedy 
about children’s expectations and misadven- 
tures. Paulette promises her daughter Linda 
that she'll prepare her late father’s signature 
chicken with peppers, but an unexpected 
general strike closes all the stores, making it 
impossible to buy chicken or peppers. The at- 
tempted solutions go astray in often hilarious 
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ways. Directors Chiara Malta and Sébastien 
Laudenbach (The Girl without Hands, 2016) 
mix bold colors and loose-limbed animation 
to tell this offbeat tale. (Chiara Malta, Sébas- 
tien Laudenbach; Dolce Vita/Miyu/Palosanto/ 
GKIDS) 


Elemental became the Little Film That Could 
despite opening to a weak box office and un- 
usually vitriolic reviews. Peter Sohn drew on 
his experience as the son of hardworking Ko- 


rean immigrants running a small store in this 
rom-com about a mismatched girl composed 
of fire and a guy made of water. All the ele- 
ments of a classic Pixar story are there — they 
just need a little trimming and rearranging. 
(Peter Sohn; Pixar/Disney) 


One of the biggest anime hits of 2022, The 
First Slam Dunk won the Japan Academy Film 
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Prize for Animation of the Year and ranks as 
the fifth highest-grossing anime feature of 
all time. Takehiko Inoue’s extraordinary draw- 
ings come to life through a combination of 
skillfully used motion capture and inventive 
rendering that eclipses the earlier TV series 
(1993-96). Inoue reworked the last books of 
his hit basketball manga, shifting the focus 
of the story from outrageous power forward 
Hanamichi Sakuragi to Okinawan point guard 
Ryota Miyagi. Although the outcome of a key 
game is never in doubt in an animated sports 
film, Inoue and his artists manage to maintain 
the tension and suspense. (Takehiko Inoue; 
Toei/DandeLion/GKIDS) 


This fantasy-adventure offered interesting 
design work, and the animators did an im- 


pressive job of keeping the title character's 
style of movement consistent during her 
shape-shifting. Nimona also featured the first 
real gay hero in an American animated fea- 
ture: Ballister Blackheart is a far more layered, 
credible character than the over-supported 
Ethan Clade in Disney's Strange World (2022). 
Despite a troubled production that involved 
a shift from Blue Sky to Annapurna, it’s a very 
interesting, original film. If only it weren't so 
needlessly talky. (Nick Bruno, Troy Quane; An- 
napurna/DNEG/Blue Sky/Netflix) 
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Audiences have waited five years to revisit 
Miles Morales and his world. The seemingly 
infinite “Spider-Verse’” offers funny visual gags 
(such as a Jeff Koons balloon dog sculpture 
that turns out to be filled with candy) re- 
flections on parent-child tensions and some 
thoughtful discussions among the various 
Spider-Men and Women. But as good as Across 
the Spider-Verse is, it can’t quite match the ex- 
ceptionally high bar the first film set. It takes 
too long for Miles to appear on screen — the 
audience came to see him — and some of the 


visuals are needlessly complicated and hard 
to follow. It’s a highly enjoyable film, despite 
those caveats. (Joaquim Dos Santos, Kemp 
Powers, Justin K. Thompson; Sony Pictures 
Animation) 


One of Japan's top young anime directors, Ma- 
koto Shinkai tackles the still-ongoing trauma 
of the Fukushima disaster through Suzume 
Iwato, his complex, resourceful heroine. When 
Shouta, a dashing young man, is transformed 
into a three-legged chair by the mischievous 
cat spirit Daijin, high school student Suzume 
finds herself charged with closing supernat- 
ural portals to prevent wormlike monsters 
from causing destructive earthquakes. Unlike 
Asha in Disney's Wish or the title character in 
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DreamWorks’ Ruby Gillman, Teenage Kraken, 
Suzume doesn’t need superpowers or magic 
to resolve the crisis she faces. Any brave, re- 
sourceful high school girl could do what she 
does: That’s real Girl Power. (Makoto Shinkai; 
CoMix Wave Films/Crunchyroll) 


For the first time in this long-running fran- 
chise, the characters feel like believable teen- 
age brothers who just want to go high school, 
attend the prom and make friends. They 
also feel like individuals rather than inter- 
changeable elements in a four-piece set. The 


filmmakers obviously drew on the first Spi- 
der-Verse film for inspiration, but they pushed 
the film’s visual style in a different direction. 
The montage of the turtle quartet learning 
martial arts moves from reruns of old chop- 
socky films under the tutelage of Jackie Chan’s 
Splinter is a stand-out. (Jeff Rowe; Nickelode- 
on/Point Grey/Mikros/Cinesite/Paramount) @ 


Charles Solomon is an animation historian 
and critic who has written for numerous pub- 
lications around the world. Among his most 
recent books are The Man Who Leapt Through 
Film: The Art of Mamoru Hosoda, The Art of 
Wolfwalkers, The Art of Frozen and The Art of 


the Disney Golden Books. 
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One Hell of a Show 


We check in with brilliant creator Vivienne Medrano to find out more about her new 
Prime Video series, Hazbin Hotel. 


- By Ramin Zahed - 


he arrival of Vivienne Medrano’s 
new series Hazbin Hotel on Prime 
Video this month kicks off the an- 
imation year on a grand note. 
Based on the talented creator's 
pilot of the same name, which has gained 
over 92 million views on YouTube, the show 
mixes Broadway-style songs, a_ princess 
theme and snappy 2D animation. Medrano 
was kind enough to answer a few of our ques- 
tions about her new show and the meteoric 
rise of her career recently. Here are some of 
the highlights of our conversations: 


Animation Magazine: Congrats on your awe- 
some series! It must feel great to see it evolve 
and grow and premiere on Prime Video this 
month. 


Vivienne Medrano: Absolutely! It has been 
quite a journey. Some of these characters that 


you see on the show have been with me since 
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middle school. | began telling the stories in 
comics and short films and through SVA 
(School of Visual Arts). | was the one in middle 
school who would draw all the time. | came 
up with some of the characters (Angel and 
Charlie) when | was at SVA. Then, after | grad- 
uated, | was thinking about what my next big 
step would be. While | was doing freelance 
jobs, | realized that | really wanted to make 
something musical and unique. | made a 
small proof of concept and put it on my You- 
Tube channel, which was growing at the time. 
The project became a half-hour musical pilot, 
and it took the internet by storm. It hit a chord 
with lots of people and | was honored to feel 
how it exploded, and now it’s a new show on 
Amazon! 


Can you tell us a bit about the premise of the 
show and how it all came together? 


Our main character is Charlie Morningstar, 


who is the Princess of Hell. She creates this 
hotel to rehabilitate demons and sinners be- 
cause she wants to deal humanely with the 
overpopulation problem — She wants to stop 
this yearly extermination that happens there. 
She knows there's a way to deal with it. Haz- 
bin Hotel is not an easy show to put in a box. 
It’s an adult comedy that also has a lot of 
heart and drama. It’s incredibly queer and it’s 
a musical. 


Can you talk a bit about your training and the 
animation style that appeals to you? 


| was lucky to study at SVA, which is an amaz- 
ing school, and | really developed my anima- 
tion style there. My art style is very influenced 
by the work of Jhonen Vasquez. | grew up with 
Invader Zim, which is one of my favorite shows 
ever. | love Tim Burton and Bruce Timm, and | 
was a massive fan of the Disney Renaissance 
movies, as well as Warner Bros: Looney Tunes. 


So, you have that slapstick humor and 
add the beauty of the Disney musicals and 
throw in some edgy sharpness on top of that, 
and you get what | was going for. 


How is this new series like the original Hazbin 
Hotel and how is it different? 


| am really honored by the fact that | was able 
to bring so many of the artists and the cre- 
ative people behind the original pilot that | 
made. That's why a Lot of the DNA of the show 
feels just right at home and the whole show 
has the same spirit of the original, because so 
many of those original people worked on it. 
But it is a much more polished and realized 
show. Even between the pilot and the first 
season, | created another series called Helluva 
Boss, which is very similar in DNA, and | 
learned so much on that project and applied 
that to Season One of Hazbin, so it made the 
show so much stronger. I’m really glad that 
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STRANGE FAMILIARS: 
Medrano has been playing 

with the core characters in 
Hazbin Hotel, including Charlie 
the Princess of Hell (Erika 
Henningsen of Broadway's Mean 
Girls) and Angel, her first sinner 
redemption project (actor-singer 
Blake Roman), since her college 
days at SVA. 
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learning period 
existed. 


What's the biggest 
lesson you have 
learned from this experi- 
ence? 
Can you tell us about the studio 
that produces the animation? I've learned so many things about 
production — about just letting 
things go, what to prioritize and 
how to be efficient in a pipeline. | 
have a studio of my own [Spindle- 
Horse Toons], which | also used to 
make Helluva Boss and also helped 
with the Hazbin pilot. So, it’s been 
growing, evolving and_ getting 
stronger. The whole process of 
making things and working with 
people and hiring creative people to 
just bring a vision to life has been such 
an amazing learning experience for 
me. 


We work with Princess Bento, 

which is based in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. One of the best friends that 
I’ve made on Helluva Boss is Skye 
Henwood, who came from Flying 
Bark Productions. She ended up 
being the animation director for 
Hazbin and she’s based there. So, | | me 
ended up finding a second home in : 
Australia, and | now have some of my 
closest friends there. It has been real- | \aalh\ 
ly a Lot of fun working with the studio | ' 
there. | 
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Did you get a lot of notes from the studio, 
since your show is so very different from ev- 
erything else that’s out there? 

Working with A24 and Prime was really amaz- 
ing, because they really allowed the show to 
be itself, and | felt that all the notes [were] 
just making it stronger, or allowing me to 
think outside the box or from another per- 
spective, because | think most creators are in 
the same boat: You know the story inside and 
out and know exactly where it’s going. | sat 
down and mapped out where | wanted the 
story to end, and what all the twists and turns 
are. When you have all of this in your head, it’s 
harder to think from the audience’s perspec- 
tive. That’s why | think the notes help you reel 
that in and remember that the show is for an 
audience who doesn’t know it so intimately. 


Music plays a big role in the show. Can you tell 
us about your love of Broadway musicals? 


I'm a massive Broadway fan. | try to see as many 
shows as possible when | go to New York. Of 
course, that is very useful when you're working 
on a show that is a musical. Obviously, working 
on the pilot was a bit different because it was 
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IN more of an indie, scrappy project, 
aN re and | didn’t have access to as many 
performers as | do now. Not every actor was a 
singer, and the singers didn’t fit with the speak- 
ing roles. But for the Prime series, | felt it was 
really important to cast performers who could 
do both, and we found some amazing people 
and a lot of them came from the Broadway 
world. | feel Broadway and animation just go 
hand in hand. Musical performers are trained to 
act with their voices on stage. It’s a world that 
has so much potential for voice acting. Of 
course, as we saw with the Disney Renaissance 
movies, it’s also a great fit with animation. 


i 


As someone who had great success by creating 
a show and putting it out for the world to dis- 
cover on YouTube, what kind of advice can you 
give creators who want to do the same thing? 


Right now, we are in an amazing place with 
indie animation. A lot of projects are finding 
their own audience and being crowdfunded. | 
know that one of the biggest hurdles is to get 
funding, but your project doesn’t need to be a 
30-minute-long musical. It can simply be a 
proof of concept, something personal that you 
make. But | think putting it out there is im- 
portant because it can find its audience. We 


HELLZAPOPPIN'! 
Animated by Princess 
Bento in Australia, 
the 2D, R-rated 
musical-comedy 
blends diverse 
influences such 

as Looney Tunes 
slapstick, Disney 
classics and the 
artistic styles of Tim 
Burton, Bruce Timm 
and Jhonen Vasquez. 


live in an age where the internet is so vast 
and can be a uniting force. What’s so exciting 
is that a project like Hazbin was able to hit 
with [an] audience because it was able to just 
exist as itself. I’m definitely a big advocate for 
just making your thing first and seeing who 
you hit, because that also helps shape where 
you're going to take it. 

As far as where to showcase it, | would de- 
fault to YouTube, because that’s where my home 
is. It is obviously accessible worldwide. | think 
it’s easy. | think there are other platforms to use, 
and | have many good friends who have made 
things and gone the festival route. But for me, if 
you have a project that you want to find an au- 
dience for rather than to be recognized as an 
amazing piece of art, then | do recommend You- 
Tube, just because it’s so accessible to audienc- 
es, and it’s so easy to share. Then, of course, you 
need to promote it on social media, TikTok, Ins- 
tagram, etc. Making fun commercials or short- 
form ads also helps. The more fun something is, 
the more it resonates with people. 


Hazbin Hotel premieres on Prime Video on Jan. 
19. The cast includes Erika Henningsen, Kim- 
iko Glenn, Stephanie Beatriz, Keith David, Alex 
Brightman, Blake Roman and Amir Tala. Sea- 
son Two has already been greenlit. 


FOR YOUR CONSIDERATION 


IN ALL CATEGORIES INCLUDING BEST ANIMATED FEATURE 


SETH ROGEN, P.G.A., EVAN GOLDBERG, P.G.A., JAMES WEAVER, P.G.A., JEFF ROWE 


“IRRESISTIBLE” 


PETE HAMMOND, DEADLINE 


“EMOTION AT EVERY TURN” 


TOM JORGENSEN, IGN 


“RAISES THE BAR 
FOR MODERN ANIMATION” 


ANDREW J. SALAZAR, DISCUSSING FILM 
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It’s a Public Radio Puppet Party! 


We catch up with Zach Woods and Brian Hansen, two of the key creatives behind 
Peacock’s clever new adult stop-motion series, [In The Know. 


et’s be honest: There’s a shining 

wellspring of material to mine for 

laughs in today’s overly triggered, 

social media-obsessed and politi- 

cally charged landscape. Luckily, 
Peacock’s riotous new stop-motion adult par- 
ody, In The Know, unapologetically taps into 
every single one of those veins. 

Formatted as an episodic show set amid the 
inner turmoil of a fictional public radio station, 
it features a neurotic talk show host with a 
“naturally sassy pelvis” named Lauren Caspian, 
whose insecurities and social fumblings make 
for hilarious fodder. Think /t’s Garry Shandling’s 
Show meets 30 Rock and you have a pretty 
good idea of what's in store for viewers. 

The satirical series comes from the twisted 
minds of Beavis and Butt-Head’s Mike Judge, The 
Office's Zach Woods (who also stars as Caspian) 
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and co-creator Brandon Gardner. It was con- 
ceived as a black comedy lampooning today’s 
over-the-top political correctness with reckless 
abandon, and the result is comedic gold. 


Nimrods on the Air 

In The Know acts as a mirror to reflect to- 
day’s types of digital-age human truths, offen- 
sive typecasting and polarizing agendas to 
help deflate the insanity and bring everyone 
back to a semblance of normalcy. It’s a six-ep- 
isode series with a fantastic ensemble voice 
cast and an eclectic group of guests that in- 
tersects with Caspian’s raw on-air interviews. 

To execute their vision, the creative team 
turned to Brian Hansen’s talented posse at 
ShadowMachine for the series’ stop-motion 
animation. Most recently, this Portland, Ore- 
gon-based studio was responsible for the 


magic behind the Oscar-winning 2023 fea- 
ture, Guillermo del Toro’s Pinocchio. 

“Initially, Mike Judge and | had worked to- 
gether on Silicon Valley, and he was on my 
comedy Mt. Rushmore as someone who | real- 
ly looked up to; explains Woods. “We became 
friends, and he told me about an idea of doing 
something in the stop-motion space, maybe 
an NPR thing. He referenced Space Ghost Coast 
to Coast, and then I’m pretty obsessed with 
NPR. | feel Like if NPR had a body, like the way 
| dress and talk and the unfortunate way in 
which | move, [it] is right in sync with NPR” 

Once the hook was set, Woods dove into the 
wacky source material to begin fleshing out the 
premise and world to discover rich opportuni- 
ties for characterization and barbed humor. 

“| came up with Lauren Caspian, and he’s 
dating a woman named Lauren, and | reached 


out to my writing partner, Brandon Gardner, 
who's a genius; says Woods. “He came on 
board, and we did a proof of concept, but 
when it really started to crystallize and take 
form is when we ended up with ShadowMa- 
chine’ The creative team’s initial attraction to 
stop motion was that it seemed well-suited to 
the NPR universe. 

“People like me who love NPR are often 
delicate and breakable, sometimes a little bit 
twee and awkward, just like stop-motion pup- 
pets; he adds. ‘And also, that we are manipu- 
lated by forces we're probably not even aware 
of, also similar to stop-motion puppets. We 
wanted to write a show that was rooted in 
performance, where the subtleties of human 
interactions were the punchline as often as 
the actual scripted jokes. That was an ambi- 
tious thing to take on. Then, we met the folks 
at ShadowMachine and Brian and his fleet of 
incredible animators.” 

What Woods and company quickly realized 
was, not only were ShadowMachine’s talented 
ranks able to execute what they'd put down 
on paper, but they were also able to elevate 
the comedic material in a way they'd never 
anticipated. 

He says, “We hoped to do a loving satire of 
people who are like us. I’m such a hypocrite 
with my progressive values. | don’t walk the 
walk nearly as much as | should, and | probably 
talk the talk more than | should. | just felt peo- 
ple like me should be made fun of more, and 


we wanted to get a head start on that. We also 
wanted it to feel like the world was populated 
by actual human beings, and that’s where Brian 
and his pirate ship of artists came in’ 

In carving up the current state of public dis- 
course, Woods believes people are being re- 
duced to one identifier, one demographic, one 
opinion, one terrible moment, one wonderful 
moment, etc. 

“One thing we discovered about why stop 
motion is so beautiful is that each of these 
characters is played by like, 20 people, be- 
cause different animators take turns animat- 
ing them? he says. “So, multidimensionality 
and complexity [are] built into the process. 
You have 20 or 30 souls all giving this one 
character their Life. We wanted to make fun of 
these kinds of people, but also not dehuman- 
ize them even as we were being ridiculing, 
and that was really important” 

“| think the animation of these puppets is so 
great and so detailed and emotionally deep; 
Hansen adds. “It’s not just one person, and they 
all put their bits of soul into the puppets. We 
attacked this in a different way than we would 
normally. There were different choices of ex- 
pressions, and when people were reacting to 
each other it was quite often that your first 
instinct would be the opposite of what Zach 
and Brandon would portray. That really brings 
depth to these characters in a way | don’t think 
I’ve ever seen in stop motion? 

In developing oddball characters with /n 
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The Knows writers, there was a conflux of 
ideas for Hansen to consider as he imagined 
what this pool of public radio geeks might 
look, dress and sound like. 

“We started in a place where they were 
more cartoony and wacky-Llooking, and they 
sort of brought them back around to where 
theyre more humanlike? he recalls. “Lauren 
Caspian is the outlier in his looks, but | do 
think Zach and Brandon had an image of what 
it could look like. The puppets that Georgina 
Hayns and her team produced were above 
and beyond what they imagined. From the 
get-go, they were wildly surprised at the way 
we could articulate the puppets and the real- 
ization that the animators were also actors 
who would perform the action” 

When Woods, Gardner and Judge saw the 
stop-motion wizardry of ShadowMachine applied 
to their vision for the first time, it was a revela- 
tion of grand and astonishing proportions. 

“ShadowMachine did Pinocchio and they 
were our Blue Fairy? Woods admits. “They took 
our creatures that we'd conceived and tapped 
them with their wand and made them come 
alive. It was spectacular to see. It’s Like an Ad- 
vent calendar where there are new delights 
every week. 

“First, you saw some preliminary character 
sketches from a guy named Kevin Lofton, and 
those were exciting to see. Then, ShadowMa- 
chine showed us mockups, and those were 
really cool. Then, we got to see the beginnings 


A LIBERAL DOSE OF COMEDY: Creators Woods, Judge 
and Gardner wanted to parody the stereotypical public 
radio crowd, tackling today’s tense political environment 
with reflective humor and empathetic puppets. 
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‘There were different choices of expressions, and when people were 


reacting to each other it was quite often that your first instinct would be 


the opposite of what Zach and Brandon would portray.' 


— Animation director Brian Hansen 


of their faces in black and white, and then in 
color. And their incredible clothes, the fibers 
of their sweaters, the weird glint of their 
glasses, their shoes. Then, we got to see the 
whole world that their wonderful art team 
created around these characters. It was an un- 
furling of delights that continued throughout 
the whole process. Every morning we'd meet 
with Brian and the animators and talk through 
that day’s shots, how we wanted to approach 
the scenes. They were all so receptive and 
they’d take that stuff and run with it” 
Hansen’s crew was up to the challenge and 
remained fully dialed in during the production. 
“In stop motion, the direction is often direc- 
tional, but what Zach and Brandon were per- 


forming was an emotional direction? he adds. 


“It was always about what the character was 
thinking more than where the character was 
in space and what the character was doing. It 
was six months total that we were animating 
and doing roughly 22-23 seconds per week’ 

Another organic awakening to the enchant- 
ing qualities of stop motion for Woods was 
that they not only got to know the characters 
through the animators, but they also got to 
know the animators through the characters in 
a strange symbiosis. 


ShadowMachine’s Magic 


“Going to ShadowMachine is so crazy; notes 
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Woods. “It’s Willy Wonka s—. We’d never been 
there before, and it’s all these weird, wonder- 
ful artists who have somehow found their 
homes. It’s like those X-Men movies where all 
the freak kids are living in Professor Xavier's 
mansion. With our small budget and our tight 
calendar, they did such high-quality work in 
such a short time with such limited resources, 
that they’ve set an impossible precedent that 
deserves the rage and vengeance of their 
peers in the stop-motion community: 

Adding to the show's ultimate polish is an 
impressive vocal cast that includes Woods, 
Caitlin Reilly, Charlie Bushnell, J. Smith-Came- 
ron, Carl Tart and Judge. 

“Peacock was wonderfully trusting and sup- 


Mike Judge 


LIVE ON AIR: The highly- 
praised crew of puppet 
makers, animators and 
designers at ShadowMachine, 
led by Hansen, translated the 
writers’ "emotional direction" 
into effective character 
moments. 


portive? Woods declares in summation. “I can’t 
imagine it’s an easy thing for a giant enter- 
tainment company to be as hands-off as they 
were in terms of content. One thing we often 
talked about in the writers’ room was that we 
never wanted to punch down, we wanted to 
punch in. We didn’t want to treat our charac- 
ter as pin cushions to abuse. What are the 
core human characteristics that lead to these 
kind of extreme behaviors? Everyone feels, at 
times, lonely or invisible or inadequate or in- 
secure. Unfortunately, | don’t think I’m a better 
person than any of the people in the show. I’m 
just like them’ @ 


In The Know premieres on Peacock on Jan. 25. 
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a DELIGHTFUL RETURN TO THE ENGLISH 
FOUN STUDIO’S STOP-MOTION ROOTS. 
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Among the qualities that sets their sensibility apart 

is a cheeky kind of absurdism. ‘Nugget’ is loaded with 

alevel of detail that will reward repeat viewings.” 
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A Peanuts Irailblazer 
Gets His Own Special 


Director Raymond S. Persi discusses the social importance and influences of 
Apple TV+’s new special Welcome Home, Franklin. 


n 1968, a Los Angeles school teacher 
named Harriet Glickman wrote to Pea- 
nuts creator Charles M. Schulz, only a 
few days after the assassination of Mar- 
tin Luther King Jr.) and urged him to 
introduce a Black character to his hugely popular 
comic strip. Schulz agreed, and on July 31 of that 
same year, he introduced a sweet Black boy 
named Franklin to the strip. Almost 55 years later, 
the popular character stars in his own wonderful 
animated special titled Welcome Home, Franklin, 
which debuts on Apple TV+ next month 
This fifth collaboration between WildBrain 
Studios in Vancouver, Apple TV+ and Peanuts 
Worldwide introduces young viewers to Franklin 
Armstrong, a new kid in town who discovers that 
his usual friend-making tactics don’t work on the 
eccentric Peanuts gang. But when the Soap Box 
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Derby arrives, Franklin is sure 
it’s a chance to impress new 
pals, so he enters the derby with 
the only other unpartnered kid 
in town: Charlie Brown. 


A Tale of Friendship 

“In the first collection of specials, we focused 
on holidays and their significance; says the direc- 
tor, Raymond S. Persi, whose many credits include 
The Simpsons and three previous Peanuts spe- 
cials: One-of-a-Kind Marcie, Lucy's School and It’s 
the Small Things, Charlie Brown. “In this second 
collection, we spotlight the wider cast of charac- 
ters in the Peanuts gang. This one is co-written by 
Robb Armstrong, who is the creator of the Jump 


Start comic strip and a friend of Charles M. Schulz, 


along with Craig Schulz, Bryan Schulz and Corne- 
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PEANUTS 


{S THIS YOUR 
BEACH BALL? 


7.31.1968 DEBUT 


lius Uliano, with an original story by Robb and 
Scott Montgomery. Interestingly, Robb Armstrong 
is also the real-life namesake Schulz used for 
Franklin’s last name!” 

He adds, “Since in Franklin’s first appearance 
in the Peanuts strip in 1968, he’s seen introduc- 
ing himself to Charlie Brown at the beach, we 
thought it was a great place to start a story 
about Franklin moving into town and trying to 
make new friends’ 

According to Persi, he came on board to be 
part of the project's story trust in late 2021, and 
the team began storyboarding in early 2022. 
“The schedule for Welcome Home, Franklin was 
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Raymond S. Persi 


about 16 months; he notes. “We were lucky to 
have a bit longer than the average television 
schedule. This allowed us time to put a lot of 
extra thought into the story” 

The idea for every shot in the special was to 
let the emotion drive the look. “I worked closely 
with production designer Pascal Campion and 
his team, describing to them the feeling of each 
moment and trusting their instincts to find the 
look? says Persi. “There are lots of times in the 
special where the real world needed to fall 
away to put more focus on the experience the 
characters are having. In those moments, the 
environments become almost impressionistic. 
Additionally, it was important to capture the 
distinctive feel of Charles Schulz’s linework for 
the characters and props. The goal was to al- 
ways try for a handmade feel” 

The Emmy-winning animation veteran says he 
really loves how the special charts the develop- 
ment of the friendship. “I love all the little in be- 
tween moments that create lasting bonds; he 
mentions. “We get to show how, sometimes, peo- 
ple grow closer because of their faults and not in 


spite of them. | reached deep into my elementary 
school memories for these moments! | also loved 
the juxtaposition between the quieter, more re- 
flective moments and wild soap box derby racing 
scenes. The various production teams gave it 
their all and created a dynamic, exciting and fun- 
ny action sequence!” 

He is also keenly aware of the importance of 
Franklin in the Peanuts universe. ‘At that time 
in U.S. history, we were going through a lot of 
social upheaval. Civil Rights leader Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr. had just been assassinated” he 
notes. “When a Los Angeles schoolteacher 
named Harriet Glickman wrote to Schulz and 
asked him to add a Black character to the strip, 
he was reluctant at first because he wanted to 
make sure he was being respectful. After being 
convinced that just seeing a Black character 
represented in the strip would be something 
positive, he decided to create Franklin? 


Embracing Diversity 
Persi adds, “Not only was the inclusion of 
Franklin in the strip and the matter-of-fact way 


THE ART OF 
FRIENDSHIP: Persi 

and his team felt a duty 
not only to the Peanuts 
legacy, but also to the 
cultural and personal # 
significance Franklin  |~ 
holds for so many. 
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that the Peanuts gang embraced him important, 
but it was also great to see Franklin look past 
how weird all the kids in this town were and ap- 
preciate them for who they were.” 

When asked about the specific challenges of 
this project, Persi responds, ‘As the director, your 
job is to make decisions; let everyone on the 
team know what to do. With a project like this, | 
needed to make sure there was always time for 
me to listen as well. Franklin is a culturally signif- 
icant character, and he means a lot of things to 
different people. It was important to include 
ideas that came up in discussions with my crew 
in a way that felt organic and served the story.’ 

Persi hopes that this new special reminds ev- 
eryone to have empathy for one another. “We 
don’t always know what other people are going 
through, but what we do know is everyone is try- 
ing to connect and find friendship in this world?’ 

That’s a sentiment that the late Charles M. 
Schulz would truly appreciate. @ 


Snoopy Presents: Welcome Home, Franklin pre- 
mieres on Apple TV+ on Feb. 16. 
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The New Kid in Town 


The Craig Before the Creek movie offers a charming prequel to the beloved 


Cartoon Network series. 


- By Karen Idelson - 


his winter, devotees of the criti- 
cally acclaimed series Craig of the 
Creek are about to get something 
every superfan craves — an origin 
story. Creators Ben Levin and Matt 
Burnett have produced, directed and writ- 
ten Craig Before the Creek as a feature-length 
film that will take audiences on the journey 
that brought Craig, Kelsey and JP together. 

Like many of the subjects explored in the 
Emmy-nominated series, this story was in- 
spired by the experiences of the writers, who 
look back into their own childhoods for topics 
that kids (and adults) find familiar. Levin's own 
relocation in the middle of a school year be- 
came a jumping-off point. 


A New Adventure 

“When | was a kid, | moved to Maryland and dis- 
covered the creek by my house; says Levin. “l 
moved in the middle of second grade, and | re- 
member that being a difficult time because | 
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moved in the middle of the school year and had to 
find new friends, and | was in this kind of strange 
neighborhood that was unfamiliar to me. That be- 
came the idea of how Craig meets these new kids, 
and they become close through the things that 
happen in the movie. He moves to a new neighbor- 
hood and has to get to know new kids? 

Burnett adds, “Like most of the stories we 
tell on the series, they all come from an expe- 
rience of a crew member, and we try and real- 
ly ground it in personal, real relatable experi- 
ences. We really had that with Ben's 
experience. We also were looking for a way to 
do a movie that had a clean, stand-alone story. 
We wanted this to function like something 
that could introduce you to the world if you 
were a new viewer or something that could be 
special for existing viewers who are already 
fans of the show. We'd never talked about how 
they met and who they really were in the se- 
ries. They've always just been Craig, Kelsey 
and JP. Even if you’ve watched 100 or 150 ep- 


isodes of this show, this isn’t something you’ve 
seen before. That really pushed us in the di- 
rection to do an origin story” 

The animated feature also follows Craig’s 
journey to find a lost treasure that is hidden 
somewhere in the creek. Along the way, he 
forges the friendships that define the series, 
and he must summon the courage to battle pi- 
rates who want to destroy the creek itself and 
bring an end to the place he’s come to love. 

Produced by Cartoon Network Studios, the 
film is co-directed by Najja Porter. Executive 
producers are Burnett, Levin and Sam Register, 
the head of Cartoon Network Studios, Warner 
Bros. Animation and Hanna-Barbera Studios 
Europe. Rossitza Likomanova is supervising 
producer, Lisa Zunich is a producer and Susan 
Varghese is an associate producer. The voice 
cast features longtime favorites Philip Solo- 
mon, Noél Wells, H Michael Croner, Phil LaMarr, 
Vico Ortiz, Kimberly Hébert Gregory, Byron 
Marc Newsome and Lucia Cunningham. 
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'We were looking for a way to do a movie that had a clean, stand-alone story. We wanted this to 


function like something that could introduce you to the world if you were a new viewer.’ 


— Craig of the Creek creator Matt Burnett 


Since the voice actors had to imagine their 
characters before the series started, each one 
had to bring something unique from the char- 
acter’s past that also fit with the stories they'd 
already done. This meant making sure their 
choices supported both the film and the series. 

“Our cast is really phenomenal, and we’ve 
had some kind of emotional episodes of Craig 
and the Creek, and | think Philip [solomon] al- 
ways brings it? says Levin. “He’s such an amaz- 
ing actor. This was a chance for him to just 
really show his range. He gets extremely silly 
but also gets super heartfelt. Also, H [Michael 
Croner] is just a big part of the voice of JP and 
is a big part of the comedy of the show. He 
brings a lot of improvisation to the records for 
the series, and he did to the movie as well” 

As they started to plan the look of the film, 
Levin, Burnett and Porter began to imagine a 
more cinematic look for the project since it 
was slated to be a film rather than episodic 
television. They began to look at new tools 
and adding unexpected elements to their tra- 
ditional 2D look. 

“We still had all of our same artists from 
the show work on the backgrounds, and so the 
line art was all done the same with maybe 


just a few tweaks here and there to add a Lit- 
tle bit more detail? says Porter. “Then, the 
painters took on a completely different style 
to it. | did like a mockup, and | showed them 
like, ‘This is how I’m doing it; and they took 
their process that they normally do, and they 
added these extra steps to include all that de- 
tail. We also used very specific brushes to 
mimic textures and paints and things like 
that. | think we kept it to two or three brushes. 
For example, with the leaves and the trees, 
instead of it just being shapes, we wanted to 
actually show some leaves with a Lot of detail 
and, like, give texture to the dirt and other 
things in the background. We still had to keep 
it simple so that the artists could have a 
workflow that was doable on a fast schedule’ 


Exploring a Larger Canvas 

While the backgrounds were created by the 
show’s usual crew, the production partnered with 
Saerom Animation (who also works on the se- 
ries) and Warner Bros. Animation for additional 
work. The team also incorporated new tools like 
Quantel to help create a more cinematic look for 
the project. Working with these new tools and 
techniques to get the cinematic look they want- 


CREEK CREW ORIGINS: The movie reveals 
Craig, Kelsey and JP's earliest adventures as 

the new friends join forces to find the Creek's 
legendary treasure and evade a band of pirates! 


ed pushed everyone on the project. Key elements 
in the storytelling took on a new life as they 
imagined the larger scope of the film. 

“It was just fun to challenge ourselves with 
things like [the] pirate ship we have? says 
Burnett. “We use a CG model and trying to get 
that to match with our usual hand-drawn look 
was new territory for us. | think what we really 
needed to do with the movie was drive home 
that the creek is magical just being in there. 
We played a lot more with lighting and shad- 
ows and just really trying to get the charac- 
ters to feel immersed in this world. For exist- 
ing audience members, at one point you see 
Craig entering a very familiar house, but it’s 
like completely empty and it’s a little eerie, 
and contrasting that with the lushness of the 
creek just showed how magical it is” ® 


Craig Before the Creek will premiere on Cartoon 
Network on Jan. 13 and encore on Jan. 14. The 
cabler will also celebrate Martin Luther King Jr. 
Day on Jan. 15 with a marathon block of the 
original series. The movie is available to pur- 
chase digitally from Prime Video, Apple TV, Goo- 
gle Play, Vudu and others (SRP $14.99). The 
DVD will be available on March 26. 


Ben Levin and Matt Burnett 
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[The Animation Awards Race 


at a Glance! 


There are so many year-end critics’ kudos and various guild honors and shortlists to 
keep up with in January. Here’s your handy guide to what you need to know about the 
animation race and what might impact the big prizes at the Annies and Oscars. 


Dog Apartment 


AN iil 


War Is Over! 
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Academy Awards 
Shortlists 


Animated Shorts 

Boom. Gabriel Augerai, Romain Augier, Charles Di Cicco, 
Yannick Jacquin, Laurie Pereira de Figueiredo (France) 
Eeva. Morten TSinakov, Lucija Mrzljak (Estonia, Croatia) 
Humo (Smoke). Rita Basulto (Mexico) 

I’m Hip. John Musker (U.S.) 

A Kind of Testament. Stephen Vuillemin (France) 
Koerkorter (Dog Apartment). Priit Tender (Estonia) 

Letter to a Pig. Tal Kantor (France, Israel) 

Ninety-Five Senses. Jared Hess, Jerusha Hess (U.S.) 

Once Upon a Studio. Dan Abraham, Trent Corey (U.S.) 

Our Uniform. Yegane Moghaddam (Iran) 

Pachyderme. Stephanié Clement (France) 

Pete. Bret “Brook” Parker (U.S.) 

27. Flora Anna Buda (France, Hungary) 

War Is Over! Inspired by the Music of John & Yoko. Dave 
Mullins (U.S., New Zealand) 

Wild Summon. Saul Freed, Karni Arieli (U.K.) 


Our Uniform 
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TERRITORY SPOTLIGHT 


Animation in Other 
Categories 

Best Original Song: 

“Am | Dreaming” from Spider-Man: 
Across the Spider-Verse 

Best Original Score: 

The Boy and the Heron (Joe Hisaishi) 
Elemental (Thomas Newman) 
Spider-Man: Across the Spider-Verse 
(Daniel Pemberton) 


Visual Effects 

The Creator (20th Century) 
Godzilla Minus One (Toho) 
Guardians of the Galaxy Vol. 3 (Disney) 

Indiana Jones and the Dial of Destiny (Disney) 
Mission: Impossible - Dead Reckoning Part One 
(Paramount) 

Napoleon (Apple, Columbia) 

Poor Things (Searchlight) 

Rebel Moon - Part One: A Child of Fire (Netflix) 
Society of the Snow (Netflix) 

Spider-Man: Across the Spider-Verse (Sony) 
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The Boy and the Heron. Directed by Hayao Miyazaki (Studio Ghibli, GKIDS) 
Elemental. Peter Sohn (Disney, Pixar) 


The Boy and the Heron 
Elemental 


Spider-Man: Across the Spider-Verse. Joaquim Dos Santos, 
Justin K. Thompson, Kemp Powers (Sony Pictures Animation) 

The Super Mario Bros. Movie. Aaron Horvath, Michael Jelenic 
(Universal, Illumination) 

Suzume. Makoto Shinkai (CoMix Wave Films, Crunchyroll) 

Wish. Chris Buck, Fawn Veerasunthorn (Disney) 


Nimona. Directed by Nick Bruno, Troy Quane 
(Netflix, DNEG) 

Spider-Man: Across the Spider-Verse 

Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: Mutant Mayhem. Jeff 
Rowe (Paramount, Nickelodeon, Mikros) 

Wish 


Major Critics Groups’ Picks for Best Animated Feature 
Boston Film Society of Critics: The Boy and the Heron 

Chicago Film Critics Assoc.: The Boy and the Heron 

L.A. Film Critics Assoc.: The Boy and the Heron 

The National Board of Review: Spider-Man: Across the Spider-Verse 

New York Film Critics Circle: The Boy and the Heron 

One of AFI Top Ten Movies of the Year: The Boy and the Heron 

AFI’s Best Animated Movie of the Year: Spider-Man: Across the Spider-Verse 
European Film Awards: Robot Dreams. Directed by Pablo Berger (Arcadia, Neon) 
Out Magazine Best Queer Movie of the Year: Nimona 
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2023 Animated Movies at the U.S. Box Office 


Rank Title (Studio) U.S. Gross 

1 The Super Mario Bros. Movie (Universal) $574,934,330 
2 Spider-Man: Across the Spider-Verse (Sony) $381,311,319 
3 Elemental (Disney) $154,426,697 
4 Puss in Boots: The Last Wish (Universal) $129,870,190 
5 TMNT: Mutant Mayhem (Paramount) $118,613,586 
6 Trolls Band Together (Universal) $88,703,980 
7 PAW Patrol: The Mighty Movie (Paramount) $65,231,360 
8 Wish (Disney) $55,264,432 
9 The Boy and the Heron (GKIDS) $25,448,788 
10 Ruby Gillman, Teenage Kraken (Universal) $15,753,600 


Rank Title Gross 

1 The Super Mario Bros. Movie $1,361,427,971 
2 Spider-Man: Across the Spider-Verse $690,516,673 
3 Elemental $496,176,105 
4 PAW Patrol: The Mighty Movie $197,431,360 
5 Trolls Band Together $184,349,980 
6 Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: Mutant Mayhem $180,513,586 
7 Wish $127,482,861 
8 The Boy and the Heron $115,243,070 
g Detective Conan: Black Island Submarine $106,770,959 
10 Frozen Re-Release (Sing-Along) $62,846,398 
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2023 Worldwide Animated Box Office 


Source: BoxOfficeMojo 12/21/23 


ards nominations will be announced on Jan. 23. The Academy Awards will 
March 10 at 4 p.m. at the Dolby Theater in Hollywood. The 51st Annie 


vill be announced on Jan. 11. The Annie Awards will take place Feb. 17 at 
more info, visit oscars.org and annieawards.org. 
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An Animated Message of Peace 


Director Dave Mullins discusses the making of his Oscar short-listed 
War Is Over! Inspired by the Music of John & Yoko. 


bout two years ago, Sean Ono 

Lennon was thinking about 

making a music video for his 

parents John Lennon and Yoko 

Ono’s much-loved song “Happy 
Xmas (War Is Over)’ So, he reached out to Pixar 
alum Dave Mullins, who has worked as movies 
such as such as Ratatouille, Up, Incredibles 2 and 
Soul and also directed the 2017 Oscar-nominated 
short Lou. 

“llove the song and was immediately intrigued? 
says Mullins in a recent interview. “I did however 
have a moment of pause not only because of 
the cultural significance of the song, but also 
being so focused on narrative storytelling — | 
assumed a project like this wouldn't necessarily 
be anchored in story and character’ 

After chatting with Lennon for a few minutes, 
his fears were immediately dismissed.“He wanted 
to create a narrative short film that honored the 
anti-war message of his parents’ song, which is 
over 50 years old? he says. “He was so committed 
to John and Yoko’s message of peace, he said if the 
song gets in the way — we could even 
just play it over the credits. With that 
type of narrative and creative freedom, 
the ideas began to flow quickly” 

To visualize John and Yoko's message 
of peace, Lennon and Mullins began 
discussing the Christmas truce of WWI, 
when the soldiers stopped fighting on 
Christmas Day to swap prisoners, play 
football and drink beer. “This was the spark 
that burns at the heart of our story; says 
the director. “We quickly came up with a 
narrative around this idea and | went 
home that night and wrote the script.’ 

Mullins says working with such an iconic song 
that means so much to so many people was a 
challenging aspect of the project. “We struggled 
a lot with temp music, and then Thomas Newman 
agreed to do the score; he recalls. “Once he was 
on he had an incredible perspective that he 
brought to the film. Since there is no dialog in 
the film, | knew that Tom would be the voice of 
the characters — not literally, but emotionally” 


A Painterly Sheen 

Because Mullins comes from a_ strong 
painting and animation background, he wanted 
a rich visual style and language for the film. “J.C. 


Leyendecker and Norman Rockwell are two of 
my favorite artists and genuinely reflect the time 
period the film is roughly set in? he notes. “Zac 
Retz (Spider-Man: Into the Spider-Verse, Puss in 
Boots: The Last Wish) was our production designer 
and ran with that reference, but with his own 
unique vision added to it. Many of the images you 
see in the film are Zac's paintings, from skies and 
matte painted sets to skin textures and props. Zac 
worked closely with the amazing team at Weta in 
New Zeland to develop the film’s distinctive style 


Some 


~~, 


on screen’ 

“Max Narciso (Luck; Love, Death + Robots) was 
our character designer? he adds. “He worked 
closely with Zac and Wéta to develop this 
handmade look that is everything | had hoped for 
and that the song deserves. So, there’s a harmony 
in the look, movement and sound that | think 
holds up to a song as universal and big as this 
one. The very talented crew of this film hit it hard 
and knocked it out of the park’? 

Mullins and the short’s producer, Brad Booker, 
worked closely with the core team of about 10 
people at L.A.indie studio ElectroLeague to realize 
the project. “Brad and | founded ElectroLeague so 
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Brad Booker, and 
Dave Muttins 


we could make projects like this. Because we're a 
startup indie studio, we have to work smarter and 
we have to be real about the budgets. Our goal 
is to make feature films and series with a small 
footprint on the front end. We want fewer artists 
doing more so they have a larger creative stamp 
on our films.’ 

Mullins says he’s quite thrilled with the 
involvement and response of Wéta chief Peter 
Jackson. “He immediately believed in the script 
and had nothing but tremendous support for the 
film? he notes. “He gave us the 
full support of Wéta and let us 
make the film we wanted. There 
was a point where | had to go 
further with the story — this is 
war, it’s ugly, innocents die — and 
Peter supported that. We met 
Yoko at her home in New York. 
It’s almost impossible to quantify 
— Yoko and John gave the world 
== this song and this message, and 
left an indelible gift to the world. 
| am so happy to be even a small 
part of that continuing story.’ 

When asked about the timely message of his 
short, Mullins responds, “With so much conflict in 
the world right now we feel the timing of this 
project couldn't be more important. We hope 
audiences are left with John and Yoko’s message 
of peace, that at the end of the day, were more 
alike than we are different. The film offers a 
message of hope, even in our worst struggles, 
even when innocence is involved, even when 
things don’t make sense. Maybe that’s naive, but 
it’s what | believe in my heart.’ @ 


For more info and to watch the short’s trailer, 
visit electroleague.com. 
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15 Rules to Keep Your Show 
from Breaking 


- By Chuck Austen - 


became “The Fixer” at DreamWorks Tele- 

vision when | was brought in to finish 

Dawn of the Croods and get it delivered 

to Netflix. Or, if it couldn’t be finished, to 

shut it down. Croods was incredibly far 
behind schedule, and internally, people didn’t 
like it. Thirteen episodes were due before 
Thanksgiving (it was already March), and after 
52 iterations there wasn’t an approved pilot 
animatic and no completed episodes. No one 
had any idea what to do. 

After reviewing all the materials — scripts, 
models, designs, bible — and watching the ex- 
isting animatics, | could see why people didn’t 
like the show. But the scripts and characters 
were hilarious. Brendan Hay is a comedy ge- 
nius, but his vision was only on the page, not 
on the screen. 

The show could be fixed, but the intense 
time constraint meant telling the executives 
they couldn’t give any more notes. They just 
had to trust me. 

The animatics weren’t connecting with the 
audience primarily because the comedy in the 
scripts wasn’t landing. Anyone who's worked 
on such shows as The Simpsons or King of the 
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Hill knows you can screw up a great joke for a 
lot of reasons: poor timing, wrong camera an- 
gles, too cutty, too much acting that’s distract- 
ing, the joke setup gets moved too far from the 
punchline because added visual “gags” or phys- 
ical comedy have been jammed in by the board 
artists or directors, so by the time you get to 
the punchline, the setup has been forgotten. 
Brendan was inexperienced and up against 
some strong personalities that saw comedy 
differently than him. He was right and they 
were wrong. Once we fixed that and made 
his and the other writers’ jokes land the way 
they needed to, the show started to sing. The 
animatics got funnier, more charming and de- 
lightful. As word got around, they slowly be- 
gan trickling out to the rest of the company 
as employees snuck through servers to take 
a peek. Brendan and | knew we were on the 
right track when executives went from asking 
to have their names removed from the credits 
to demanding that they be added on. 
Brendan and | fixed that show as a team, 
because Hollywoodland is collaborative. See- 
ing it as a “star” system is a common misun- 
derstanding. Leave your ego behind and col- 


laborate. Find people who are better than you 
at their jobs and set them free with guidance, 
not control. Don’t be a Lennie and crush the 
thing you love. 

So, what “tricks” did | use to fix Croods, and 
the others that followed? 
1. Start with a good script. Don’t begin the 
insane process of making a show with a weak 
script thinking you can fix it later. (“Fix it in 
post” is a thing no one in television produc- 
tion ever wants to hear.) Fixing it later is cost- 
ly, time-intensive, exhausting to the crew and 
the No. 1 thing that will make your show late. 
2. Learn to read a script. If you’re an execu- 
tive on a show,a buyer or a producer, you must 
be able to get the comedy or drama from the 
words, not the animatic or rough cut. 
3. Follow the basic rules of story if you want 
a large audience. People whine and complain 
about three-act structure, the five-minute rule 
and the hero’s journey, but those work for psy- 
chological reasons that are too complex to go 
into here. Reinvent the wheel on the personal, 
not the professional. 
4. The Five-Minute Rule (I knew you’d ask). 
Capture your audience in the first few minutes. 
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She-Ra and the Princesses of Power 


Give them clear goals, wants, needs and drives. 
5. Capture your audience with heart, not ki- 
netic action. No one has ever walked out of 
a movie saying, “Wow! | felt nothing. | didn’t 
connect with those characters at all ... what 
a great film!” 

6. Emotion, emotion, emotion. I’m amazed that 
| get pushback on this — the most important 
thing in entertainment. And emotion does not 
equal romance. It equals emotion. Pain, hap- 
piness, intensity, joy, vulnerability and so much 
more. Casablanca is an emotional whirlpool, and 
not just because of the Rick and Ilsa love story. 
7. Create unique and memorable characters 
that are appealing, interesting and interact 
engagingly and entertainingly through con- 
flict. Don’t give me jerks who have a “char- 
acter arc” where they become better people. | 
don’t care. After you've spent five minutes at a 
party with a jerk, do you give a s— if they find 
happiness after you’ve gotten sick of them 
and walked away? Conflict does not mean you 
get to be horrible to people — not in real Life, 
not on screen. 

8. Design appealing characters and cast for 
skill and talent. Again, find people better than 
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Dragons: The Nine Realms 


you at everything. 

9. Hire people you like to work with, not 
legendary geniuses who are also legendary 
pains-in-the-ass. Toxic people create toxic 
problems. Ridding yourself of them is crucial 
to the well-being of your team. Your creation 
may not end up a “brilliant work of art that 
impresses your peers; but it will get done, it 
will be great (| would argue better than with 
the pain) and you'll enjoy the process — and 
life — much more. 

10.Surprise people. With comedy, with drama, 
with character twists, with emotion. 

11.Learn the nuts and bolts of every job on 
a show and understand what it takes to do 
it. You can’t give good guidance if you don’t 
understand the process. Greg Daniels knew vi- 
sual storytelling and why a joke worked from 
one camera angle but not another, and I’d bet 
serious money he knows even more now. Nev- 
er assume you know it all. Always be learning. 
12.The most important note is the one you 
don’t give. If a show is 95% there, do you re- 
ally need to spend hours tweaking that one 
scene into something that only you and your 
closest friends will ever care about? No. Your 


SECRET INGREDIENTS: Austen’s 
non-negotiable factors for a toon 
that works include unique and 
appealing characters, plenty of heart 
and a cohesive crew building on the 
foundation of a strong script. 


crew members have lives and families. Let 
them go home! 

13. Demographics are critical. When you move 
beyond self-producing and want to sell some- 
thing to a wider audience, it’s no longer about 
art — It’s about commerce. You want to make 
art? | applaud and encourage you. Luxuriate 
in it; feel proud; and create what moves you. 
But don’t come whining to me if you don’t 
make money off it. 

14.Leave your audience happy. This is the 
most important rule of all and covers any kind 
of creativity. Whatever your audience is, leave 
them feeling satisfied about the time they 
gave you, that audience will become loyal, 
and your show will never be “broken? 

15. Be nice. There's never a reason to be un- 
kind. @ 


Chuck Austen is a multi-talented artist, ani- 
mator, writer, novelist and comics creator who 
was most recently the executive producer of 
Dragons: The Nine Realms, She-Ra and the Prin- 
cesses of Power and Dawn of the Croods and a 
producer on Kipo and the Age of Wonderbeasts 
and The Adventures of Rocky and Bullwinkle. 
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Crafting a Magical Confection 


Wonka’s VFX supervisor 


n the new Warner Bros. movie Wonka, 

director Paul King (Paddington) of- 

fers an origin story for the eccentric 

chocolatier introduced in Roald Dahl’s 

classic children’s book, Charlie and the 
Chocolate Factory. The whimsical feature stars 
Timothée Chalamet as the younger version 
of the enigmatic character played by Gene 
Wilder and Johnny Depp in previous movie 
adaptations of the property. Chalamet gets 
to perform some musical numbers and trade 
barbs with a cast that includes Calah Lane, 
Keegan-Michael Key, Paterson Joseph, Sally 
Hawkins, Rowan Atkinson, Jim Carter, Tom Da- 
vis, Olivia Colman and Hugh Grant. 

To achieve the appropriate cinematic scope 
and magical elements, King turned to Graham 
Page (The Midnight Sky) to lead a visual team 
featuring Framestore, Goldcrest VFX, Host VFX 
and Outpost VFX to create 1,163 shots, rang- 
ing from a CG giraffe running rampant to a 
mischievous Oompa Loompa (Grant) to a fully 
digital environment for a rooftop dance. 


A Tall Order 
One of the film’s most exciting sequences 
features a giraffe in the London Zoo, which 
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was created by photographing a real one 
named Molly. The footage was then copied, 
scanned and used as an entirely digital actor. 
As Page explains, “We found these clips of 
real giraffes and used them to fit into the sto- 
ry for that moment where the giraffe comes 
up over the pulpit and is licking its lips. We 
built a full-scale puppet, which was not real- 
istic but the right size for framing and to get 
reactions from the actors. We would do one 
version of each take where it would have the 
puppeteers running through St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral chasing after Rowan Atkinson (playing a 
choco-holic priest) to get an idea of how big it 
is and where the eyelines would be. That was 
fantastic fun with the giraffe puppet.” 

The giraffe tests conducted by the anima- 
tion team at Framestore Montreal and super- 
vised by Meena Ibrahim took into account that 
the world of Wonka exists within a heightened 
reality. “Paul King loves animation, and he 
would guide us through what he wanted for 
the giraffe to do by acting out the motions; 
notes Page. “We would interpret that and look 
at real giraffe references as well, which helped 
us get the right timing and deliver the comedy. 
Sometimes we would try to push the anima- 


Graham Page details 
some of the holiday 
film’s delightful visual 


highlights. 
- By Trevor Hogg - 
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tion quite far in a caricature way and then pull 
it back to get a more subtle performance’ 

Actor Hugh Grant proved to be the perfect 
actor to play the pint-size, sardonic Oompa 
Loompa known as Lofty. “Hugh Grant has to 
be this tiny creature and also younger than he 
is in real life, so he is fully CG? reveals Page. 
“We tried to work out how to shrink him down 
and what his body would be like, because he 
is a creature, not human. The neck propor- 
tions are slightly different, which feeds into 
the animation [supervised by Dale Newton at 
Framestore London]. How something moves 
and gets through a human-sized space when 
they're that small. There is a lot of character 
in it and [it] is driven by marks and timing to 
get across jokes, but we're always trying to be 
realistic and subtle’ 

A Lofty puppet was used on set for fram- 
ing and eyelines. “For the scene where Wonka 
captures Lofty in the jar, Timothée Chalamet 
had an earphone and Hugh was in booth 
with witness cameras just off the set so both 
could hear and react to each other, recalls the 
VFX supervisor. “Some of those lines ended 
up being improvised on the day. We did Lit- 
tle workshops with Hugh, motion-captured 
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CREATURES GREAT AND 
SMALL: Crafting the world 

of Wonka required 1,163 VFX 
shots and the creation of fully- 
digital characters, including a 
giraffe and Hugh Grant’s Oompa 
Loompa avatar. 


Chris Gattelli [choreogra- 
pher] for some of the dance 
moves and took references 
of Paul King and the anima- 
tors themselves. To get the 
nuances of the body perfor- 
mance correctly, the anima- 
tors would do a rough first 
version, and Paul would refine Little things.’ 

The VFX and production design teams had 
a wide variety of inspiration for the setting of 
the film, which is a nondescript European city. 
“The center point of the grand city is the Gal- 
lery Gourmet, a shopping arcade where Wonka 
dreams of going to when he’s a kid? remarks 
Page. “On top of the Gallery Gourmet is the 
glass dome, which is loosely based on Galle- 
ria Vittorio Emanuele II in Milan. We looked at 
street layouts around these real-world galler- 
ies and put our quirky Prague structures into 
those spaces. We worked out a harbor area 
with slightly smaller buildings and that goes 
up into a cliff edge which becomes your big- 
ger town square buildings. Then, you would 
have an area based on Oxford with a bit of 
Bath thrown in, and there is the castle, which 
was inspired by Bodiam Castle in Kent? 

Page says the goal was to boil down all 
these European points of reference into one gi- 
ant, cohesive backdrop. “This is a fantasy city,so 
it’s not like you're trying to re-create New York 
City, Paris or London; he adds. “You're trying to 
create a world that feels like those places but 
doesn’t have their actual street layouts” 

A sequence involving Willy Wonka and 


— VFX supervisor Graham Page 


Noodle (played by Calah Lane) dancing on 
rooftops required extensive previsualization 
work. “We worked with Paul to create a pre- 
viz based on storyboards and that was used 
as a blueprint to do a rehearsal shoot, which 
meant they could work out, ‘We need these 
wires in that position and this flight path for 
the characters.” 

The only practical elements were a raised 
walkway, a flag pole and a proxy for the dome. 
“It was shot fairly traditionally with blue- 
screen; he recalls. “Below them was supposed 
to be Gallery Gourmet with the bright lights, 
so we made sure to have these soft boxes un- 
derneath to get a nice up lighting. Essentially, 
it was about the balloons and trying to make 
sure that their performance looked natural. 
There were no balloons on the day because 
Timothée Chalamet and Calah Lane were on 
wire rigs and that would have caused them to 
get tangled up. What we did do [was] film a 
version of the sequence with the dance team 
on the floor level holding a whole bunch of 
balloons, so you could see that when some- 
one does a twist what happens to the bal- 
loons. Later on, we had the city layout built up 
and had the characters we were going to put 
on top of the roof; then we had to body track 
them to get reflections in the glass and attach 
the balloons to the hands’ 

Among the film’s other charming points of 
interest is Willy Wonka’s compact, portable 
workshop. “The travel factory was an amazing, 
intricately made prop with moving parts,’ says 
Page. “The conceit is within the case is child- 
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‘Paul King loves animation, and he would guide us through what he 
wanted for the giraffe to do by acting out the motions. We would 

interpret that and look at real giraffe references as well, to get the 
right timing and deliver the comedy.’ 


hood footage of him and his mom. In 3D, we 
re-created a mutoscope with the pages turn- 
ing; that was an homage to early cinema’ 


Bunnies, Flamingos and 
Rainbows 

One of the film’s most challenging tasks 
was the opening shot featuring Wonka travel- 
ing by boat. Page explains, “It was one of the 
first shots | started working on in previs and 
certainly one of the last shots to be finished 
because of its length. It’s a fully CG shot with 
water, digital doubles and CG birds” 

The musical numbers throughout Wonka 
also added to the complexity. “In the past 
when I’ve done transitions, you're just think- 
ing about the positions of the people and 
camera. But in this movie, the timing of the 
singing and the footsteps to the music have 
to be the same. You can’t slightly re-speed 
things or offset timings because then the tim- 
ing won't be right for the music.’ 

Overall, the film’s mandate was to make 
things as fun and funny as possible. “When 
we were in Wonka’s chocolate shop, we added 
little bunnies that come out of a tree, as well 
as a rainbow made of sweets, says Page. “The 
flamingos also became a significant thing. 
Lots of kids love flamingos ... All of these 
things were trying to brighten up the envi- 
ronment to make it seem more fun; that was 
very important for Paul” 


Wonka opened on Dec. 14 in the U.S. and is 
currently playing in theaters worldwide. 
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Top Tech Tools 
of 2023 


- By Todd Sheridan Perry - 


ere we are again, ready for a fresh start after a year of technological progress and humanitarian setbacks. But let’s focus on the 
things that have stood out in our industry over the past 12 months. Most of them feel helpful, and some could actually upend the 
way we've been doing things for decades. 


¢ Gaussian Splatting. This is not a 
brand-new technology, but with 3D scanning on 
the rise, the tech has become more prevalent. It’s 
essentially an uber-point cloud where a “splat” 
is placed at each point and then blended with 
each other. It’s really lightweight and is great for 
visualizing scenes in real time. However, it can’t 
be used for all 3D things because it’s not a polyg- 
onal mesh. But the data used to derive the splats 
is used in techniques that lead to photogramme- 
try and NeRFs: There are multiple paths to take 
depending on your needs. 


Ground Truth Ours Mip-NeRF360 InstantNGP Plenoxels 


e Neuralangelo. Here we have yet another tool for generating 3D 
meshes. Developed by NVIDIA and Johns Hopkins University, the technique 
takes video and extracts a higher-detailed mesh in comparison to photo- 
grammetry and straight-forward NeRFs. The math is multi-sampled, itera- 
tive and more complex than | want to get into here. But given that NVIDIA is 
part of the science, you know that there will be GPU acceleration involved, 
and there are applications ready to implement — and not just for creating 
visual effects. 


e )MetaHuman Animator. MetaHuman (a realistic 
human-creation tool) is back again, but Epic has expand- 
ed the tool set to make it relatively easy to capture fa- 
cial capture on your phone and apply the performance to 
MetaHuman. 


e Plasticity. This lightweight parametric surface mod- 
eler is geared mostly to product and engineering design. It 
doesn’t seem to be meant for precise manufacturing, but 
more for quickly prototyping designs — kind of like Sketch- 
Up. Plus, at $100 its barriers to entry are super low. 
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¢ Move One. What's not to like about being able to create single-cam- 
era motion capture using your iPhone? You can capture single subjects 
anywhere without suits or studios. With Move One, you can record takes up 
to 60 seconds and get your motion data back in five minutes, and apply to 
character via FBX or USD. 


e Stable Video Diffusion. This is a useful expansion of Stable Diffusion 
to make moving images. The noncommercial version is limited to a few seconds, 
and some results out of the box are frightening — in more of a Jacob's Lad- 
der-nightmare way rather than Al-is-taking-over-the-world way. But this, com- 

bined with a quiver of additional tools for de-flickering, continuity, uprezzing, 2 z 
etc.,and some intriguing possibilities, are on the horizon. ome 
Oa 


$a ° Firefly/Photoshop Generative Fill. Adobe's Al is 
$— astonishingly powerful and is really well integrated into its tools. 
Bonus points go to Adobe for proclaiming that the company only 
trains Firefly on its own image library. 
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e LucidLink. With all the cloud storage and collab- 
< Oration environments such as Dropbox, Google Drive and 


Boxx, do we really need another system? Evidently, accord- 
feo ing to my visual effects cohorts, LucidLink is the next step 
up for launching and distributing projects to remote teams. 


e Vizcom.ai. Designers can now conceptualize ideas e 


ProdPro. This is a helpful tool for tracking data on film productions 
through sketches, photos, 3D models, etc., and then feed 


and providing analytics based 

it into Vizcom.ai which will attempt to translate that idea on that data. ProdPro helps with @ Pp p 

into a more finalized image. The result can then be ad- crewing, networking, production G3 fo CO 
justed and iterated on itself, providing an artist-Al synergy 


planning, release planning, etc. And 
that | like to see (as opposed to simply typing words and while most of that is above the pay grade of us wee artists, we can use it 
proclaiming victory at finally becoming an artist)! 


to be a little more engaged in choosing our next projects. 


Todd Sheridan Perry is an award-winning VFX supervisor and digital artist whose credits include /’m a Virgo, For All Mankind and Black Panther. You can 
reach him at teaspoonvfx.com. 
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This month, we have the great pleasure of tagging along with the brilliant Michael Cozens (Guardians of the 
Galaxy, Vol. 3),animation supervisor at Weta FX, who moved back to Vancouver after spending 17 years in New 


Zealand. He says,“We moved back home to be closer to our parents and to give our kids some time to be closer 
to their cousins ... | continue to work with filmmakers to develop characters, character performance, choreography 
and storytelling.’ 
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The daily commute in Vancouver. | like to cycle 
because it’s good to connect with the outside 2 After working in Wellington for so many years, I’m 
world before spending the day in front of a really connected to the team there. Since moving 
computer — and it reminds me of life back in My day usually starts with dailies with back to Canada, I’ve enjoyed getting to know the 


New Zealand. (Photo: Ganesh Lakshmigandan) my team, reviewing the work we've got team here in our Vancouver hub — they're a great 
on and work-in-progress shots. bunch to work with. 


: 


If I’m not at 
my desk, you'll 
often find me 
around a mocap 
stage. | like to 
take a hands- 
on approach 
to solving the 
performance of 
our characters 
— occasionally 
/ I'll even jump = 
~ ina mocap suit! [5 } It's back to my office to review the 
) (We're working on material from the day, making sure 
a scene featuring the choreography is working and the 
Groot!) storytelling beats are clear. 


Working out realistic photography 
techniques that reflect the 
footage shot on set helps to 
immerse the audience in the 
story. 


| finished work 
on Guardians of 
the Galaxy, Vol. 
3 earlier this 
year. (Image © 
Marvel) 


The reason for the big move — family. | love 
to unwind with my parents and siblings 
whenever we can get out in nature. 


SSS 
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BEST ANIMATED SHORT FILM 


“Groovy” , “Witty” 
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